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«‘ Arioe, Alice Bond !”’ ¢ 
«‘ Yes, aunt Hester.” 
«Come in the house, this instant, and scrub $ 

I never, in all my life, saw such a} 
Do you hear me ?”’ 


the floor. 

lazy, shiftless girl! 
«Yes, aunt.’’ 

“There you go! 

ing ’til night. I might call ’til my throat was } 

5 

sore, and that would be all the answer I’d ever ? 

git. What on airth air you a-lookin’ at?” ; 

«‘T was watching the clouds, aunt Hester. Do} 

come, and see this one, in the form of a castle—” 3 

. 2 

“A castle! Good Lord! Just as if them} 

2 

dumpy lookin’ clouds had any more shape to } 

3 

2 

§ 

3 

5 

§ 
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It’s ‘yes, aunt,’ from morn- > 


them than a feather bed. Land sakes, how some 
folks imagination runs away with ’em!”’ 

A fair, young girl, with great, wistful, brown 
eyes, turned reluctantly away from the beautiful 
scene she had been contemplating. 

‘You’ re jest like your mother was,” continued } 
You’ll make a smart wife, won’t you, for a man? 
I wonder what Ezra Barnard would think, if he 
could see you now. I think, if I was a girl, an’ 
had sich a likely fellar, ’'d try an’ have a little 
git-up about me, an’ not be as stupid as a beetle, } 
with my head ’way up in the clouds the hull} 
time. Mrs. Barnard was over here, yisterday, } 
a-askin’ about you, an’ the way I had to falsify 
to her, made me ’shamed for it.”’ ; 

‘*You need tell her no untruths on my} 
account, aunt Hester,” said the girl, firmly; ‘I 
shall never marry her son.” 

‘“« What!” 

‘“‘T shall never marry Ezra Barnard. 
love him.” 

“Wal, I’ve heerd of fools in my day, but 
you’re the biggest one I ever see. 


I do not? 


Not marry } 


Ezra Barnard! I'd like to know what you air } 


a-thinkin’ about! A young man with plenty of ; 


can tell you one thing, miss, you can’t live on 
me much longer; for I’m a-gittin’ pretty tired of 
a lazy thing like you.” 

Alice Bond had been left an orphan when she 
was so young, that she had no recollection of 
either father or mother. Her father had been a 
soldier, and had fallen in the last year of the 
war; and the blow had broken her mother’s 
heart. The child had no nearer relative than 
an aunt, who lived on a sterile hill-farm, far up 
among the mountains. Here Alice had vegetated 


} from the time she was two years old until she 


was nineteen. We say vegetated, for her aunt 
was wholly of the ‘earth, earthy,” and had no 


aspiration beyond ‘laying acre toacre.’’ Books 


} were strangers to the house, so were periodicals. 


Nothing was considered of any value that did 
not bring money, and bring it directly. Amid 
this hard, dry, material life, poor little Alice 
grew up like one shut fast in a cage of iron. 
She was naturally of an imaginative mind, fond 
of reading, and possessing a keen sense of the 
beautiful. Her only happy days were those 
when she could escape, bare-foot as she was, out 


> on the hills, to gather wild flowers and grasses, 
» and lie there, gazing at the far-off clouds, seeing 


castles and cities in their changing outlines, and 
dreaming dreams of impossible felicity. She 
had always been a pretty child, and she grew up 
rarely beautiful. Her great, brown eyes; her 
long, dark lashes; her rosy mouth; her wealth of 
rich chestnut hair; and above all, her refined and 
speaking countenance, the expression of which 
varied with every passing thought and emotion, 
made her the belle of the neighborhood. Among 
all her numerous suitors, Ezra Barnard, however, 
was the richest; but he was, also, if possible, the 
most boorish; and Alice fairly detested him. 

‘‘ Maybe you’re expectin’,’’ said the aunt, sar- 
castically, ‘‘some knight, as they say in story- 


money, a good farm, an’ all the girls for miles} books, to come along, and take you off to that 


around a-dyin’ arter him. Not marry him! I} 
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castle you were talking about—” 
(429) 
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‘May I trouble you for a glass of water, 
madam ?”’ interrupted a voice, at this moment. 
Aunt Hester started. In the kitchen door, 


stood a young man, clad in a hunting costume, } 
with his gun slung carelessly over his shoulder. ‘ 


He must have come up the back walk, and, 
perhaps, had overheard the conversation. 

‘‘T’ve had but poor luck,’ he said, smiling 
pleasantly at Alice, ‘‘and am quite thirsty.” 


The girl glanced timidly into the frank, manly { 
face, with its broad, white forehead, and dark, } 


gray eyes. ‘He is not one of us,’’ she mentally 
determined, as she went for the glass of water. 


g 
‘Thank you,” he said, taking the brimming 


glass from her hand. Then, turning to aunt 
Hester, he added: ‘‘ You have a fine, old place 
here. May I ask, if you know of any one in the 


vicinity, who would be willing to take a boarder, ; 


for a few weeks ?”’ 
“cc : 


dunno,” replied aunt Hester, slowly. 


“‘[ ve got aspare room that hain’tinuse. Perhaps { 


I might. 

‘s Yes. 
for a month’s holiday. 
like the place.”’ 


Is it you?” 


I will pay you well. 


And aunt Hester, always eager to make } 


money, led the way to a large, pleasant, square 


room, whose windows looked out upon the hills 3 


and surrounding country, for miles around. 

The stranger was so pleased with the view, 
that he engaged the room, then and there. 

‘««T will go back to the hotel, at the entrance of 
the valley, and have my traps sent up, at once,” 
he said. 
sunset.” 


‘“‘For the land sakes, Alice, do hurry, and 3 


hull them strawberries !’’ said aunt Hester, bus- 
tling about, after he had gone, ‘while I get 
ready the biscuits for tea. I shall make a 
pretty sum out of this, and if you work real 
hard, I'll buy you a new delaine.”’ 

‘No, he isn’t like us,’ thought Alice, busily 
hulling the strawberries. ‘I don’t believe he 
would talk, like Ezra Barnard, all the time about 
potatoes and squashes. Oh, I do hope not! I 
wish somebody would tell me of books and of 
the world. 

She brushed the long, chestnut curls carefully, 
in front of the little mirror, in her own room, 


and fastened a blue ribbon at her throat, before ; 


going down to supper, that night. 

The stranger glanced more admiringly than 
ever at the pure, sweet face. 

‘‘Hurry, and eat, Alice,” commanded aunt 
Tester; ‘‘for you'll have to get the cows up, 
and milk them. Your uncle won't be to home 
"til late.” 


I have come up among the hills here, 
13 


‘“‘T shall have time to get back before } 


I am 50 tired of this dull, dull life.” ; 


ALICE BOND’S CASTLE. 
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¢ The girl obeyed, silently. Rising, she took her 
’ broad-brimmed hat from its peg, and left the 
¢ room. 

She was just lowering the meadow bars, when 
{a step sounded behind her, and a pleasant voice 
¢ said in her ear: 

‘* Allow me to assist you. And may I accom- 
‘pany you? It’s many a long year since I used 
‘ to go for the cows.” 

“Yes,”’ she said, quietly, ‘if you wish to.” 
} And together they passed into the meadow, knee- 
: deep among the clover. 

’ The girl’s eyes, as they walked, were fixed, as 
he noticed, upon the blue hills in the distance, 
, in a dreamy way. 

‘* What are you thinking of: may I ask ?”’ said 
; her companion. 

‘«T was wishing I had books,’’ she said, ‘‘ music 
¢and art; all that makes life so beautiful. Oh, if 
$I could only—” 
She checked herself suddenly, remembering 
¢ that she was addressing a stranger. 
“T know,” he said, gently. ‘But I have 
; some books in my trunk that, perhaps, you have 
‘never read. I will lend them to you.” 
‘“‘Thank you,” she said, simply; and then 
; they drove the cows home in silence. 

Ezra Barnard was in waiting, in the front 
room, when they returned, 


¢ 
rf 
4 
Q 
¢ 


§ 


“Hullo, Al!’ he said, greeting her. ‘I came 
; over to ask you to a dig, they’re a-goin’ to have 
down to the corners, to-morrow night. How 
d’ye do?” acknowledging the introduction to the 
stranger, awkwardly. 

‘TI cannot go,’’ she said, coldly. 

‘Oh, pshaw, Al! You're always a-saying 
>that. Youcan go. Your aunt said you couid. 
¢ They’re a-goin’ to have a tarnation sight of fun!” 
§ «JT cannot go, Ezra.” 

: ‘For the land sakes, Alice, I shu’d think 
you'd be ashamed of yerself!’’ broke in aunt 
; Hester, indignantly. ‘¢ Arter all the pains Ezra’s 
} took to come way over here, a purpose to ask 
Syou. Shu’d’nt you think she orghter be 
ashamed, Mr. Ellis ?’’ 

> Perhaps Miss Bond does not care for 
¢ parties,’’ said the young man, pleasantly. 

} ‘« But this ere one is goin’ to be an extra affair 
’ —two fiddles, an’ a bass viol. I tell you it’ll be 
a regular old hoe-down! Say, Al—’ 

But the girl had slipped quietly from the room. 

‘I swan,” exclaimed Ezra, rising, his florid 
‘face becoming several tinges redder, ‘‘if that 
;hain’t a purty trick to serve a fellar! There's 
$more gals than one in the world, howsomever, as 
I'll jest show her. I’ll ask Alminy Bindwort to 
> go—she’ll jump at the chance.’’ 


; 





‘La, now don’t be hasty, Ezra,’”’ said aunt 
Hester, soothingly. ‘Alice will go. Ill bring 
her round, to-morrow. She’s only a little odd and 
offish. When you’re married, it’ll be all right.” 

“«T don’t know as I care about a balky gal for 
a wife!’ exclaimed Ezra, coarsely. 
I won't have her arter all.” 
hat, he sullenly left the house. 

Later in the evening, when she thought they 
were alone, aunt Hester gave Alice what she 
called ‘‘a bit of her mind.” 
saying : 

“Wal, you’re a big fool! 
Barnard by this tantrum. 
who'll have you now? 


“Perhaps 
And snatching his 


She ended, by 


You’+e lost Ezra 
I'd like to know 
can catch this city chap, you’re so fine around. 
It’s a likely thing he’d look at sich a gal as 
you be—”’ 

“Oh, aunt!’ cried Alice, interrupting, and 


the tears dropped from the brown eyes, ‘“ how ‘ 


can you be so cruel? 
such a—”’ 
She paused suddenly ; and burst into tears. 
Every moment that Alice could now snatch 
from her drudgery, she spent in reading. 


I never, never, dreamed of 


the books which Mr. Ellis had first loaned her 
were finished, he had sent to the city for more. 
Nearly every evening, when aunt Hester was 
comfortably dozing in her arm-chair, Mr. Ellis 
would select a book, and going out into the 


porch, would read aloud, in his clear, musical ; 


voice, to Alice. 


How kind and good he was, Alice said to | 


herself. How much interest he seemed to take 


in her improvement. She felt so encouraged. 
The old life appeared so far behind. She had 
never known what happiness was before. 

Mr. Ellis had fallen into the habit of calling 
her ‘ Allie;’? and somehow, she liked it; for 
now, his month had lengthened into three; and 
it seemed to Alice as if they ‘had been together 
almost forever. 

“Allie,” he said, ‘‘ to-morrow will be the first 
of November, and I am going away.” 
standing by the meadow bars, in the soft, even- 
ing twilight. The last rays of the setting sun 
were gilding the girl’s chestnut hair, until it shone 
like burnished gold. 


WHITE 


BY MAUD 
ONLY a little, lowly flower; 

But the bee, that busy rover, 
Gathers many a store of sweets, 

From the modest, wee, white clover, 


Mabbe you think you } 


3efore § 


They were 
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} The fringed curtains dropped quickly over the 


} brown eyes, and a sudden pallor overspread the 


} sweet, girlish face. 
3 ‘This has been a pleasant summer and autumn, 
Allie,”’ he said; ‘‘hasn’t it?” 
‘Yes,’ she answered, with a voice that fal- 
tered, in-spite of all her efforts. 
‘Shall you miss me, Allie?” 
} The intonation was so low, it was hardly more 
} than a whisper. 
With a great effort the girl steadied her voice, 
sand answered, calmly : 
‘Certainly, Mr. Ellis. 
all miss you.”’ 
§ Tam going home, Allie,” he said, watching 
; her keenly, ‘‘ to prepare a castle for my lady-love, 
{as atrue knight should. Shall I tell you about 
‘her? Where I first met her, and how I came to 
$ love her ?” 


I—that is, we—shall 


Q 
§ 
¢ 
§ 


“Tf you please,”’ came ever so faintly; there 
‘ was a terrible sickening at her heart. ; 
; ‘It was one day, as I was returning from a 
¢ hunt,” he said, taking Alice’s hand, that hung 
‘ listlessly at her side. ‘I was very tired and 
thirsty, and from the brow of a hill I espied, in 
the valley below, a house. I determined to go 
As I 
young girl standing in its 
great, fleecy, white clouds, 
‘that were floating idly about in the sky.” 


down to it, and ask for a glass of water. 
drew near, I sawea 


yard, watching the 


Alice started, and crimsoned suddenly. 

«T paused, in admiration of the sweetest face 
I had ever beheld,” he said, pressing her hand. 
aa Just then, a woman came out of the house, and 
reprimanded the girl sharply, and asked her 
The reply was, ‘a castle.’ Do 
you remember it, Allie? From that moment, 
‘dearest, I fell in love with you, and then and 
‘there determined, if you were willing, that I 
would prove your true knight. 


‘what she saw.’ 


Will you marry 
{me, Allie, and go to my castle with me?” 

There was a smothered little sob; a quick 
glance up at his face, and then the girl whispered. 

“Yes, Harry.” 

And Harry went away, next day, but came 
back before two months, and then Alice Bond 
went to live in her castle, which exceeded in 
; beauty her wildest expectations. 


CLOVER. 
MEREDITH. 


Lo! in the quiet walks of life, 
Sometimes a song is given, 

Just a tone, that our ears have caught. 
Of the melodies sung in heaven. 





THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY MES. Jd. 


CHAPTER I. 
Many years ago there stood, in a remote part 
of London, a great, red brick mansion, which, 


one very wet evening in autumn, looked more } 


than ordinarily desolate and deserted. 
There was not a sign of life about it. 

seven years no one had been found to live in it. 

For seven years it had remained empty, while its 


owner wore out existence in fits of moody dejec- | 


tion or of wild frenzy in the mad-house close at 
hand. Now that owner was dead, and buried, and 
forgotten, and the new owner, who had been in 
Australia for years, was returning to take posses- 
sion. 
clerk. 

“Have you brought the keys?’’ he said. 
intend, as [ wrote, ‘to take possession at once.’ 

The clerk coughed. 

“T do not think—” he began, apologetically, 


“eT 


” 


and then stopped. 

‘*You don’t think what?’ asked the other. 

** You'll excuse me, sir, but I don’t think—I 
really do not think if I were you, Id stay in the 
house to-night.” 

‘“*Why not?” 

‘Well, it has not been slept in for nearly seven 
years, and it must be blue mouldy with damp; 
and besides—” 

‘‘ Besides—” suggested Mr. Stainton. 
with it! 


««The house has stood empty for years, sir, be- 
cause—there is no use in making any secret of 
it—the place has a bad name.” 

‘* What sort of a bad name—unhealthy ?”’ 

‘Oh, no!” 

‘‘ Haunted ?”’ 

The clerk inclined his head. 
it, sir,’ he said. 


*©You have hit 


‘*And that is the reason no one has lived } 


there?” 

‘“We have been quite unable to let the house 
on that account.” 

‘« The sooner it gets unhaunted, then, the bet- 
ter,” retorted Mr. Stainton. ‘I shall certainly 
stop there to-night. 
stay and keep me company, I suppose 


9) 


With a little gesture of dismay, the clerk drew } 


back. 


“‘T am very sorry,” he stammered; ‘should ; 


(432) 


For } 


At the depot, he was met by his lawyer's 


** Out 
No doubt, that ‘ besides’ holds the mar- 
row of the argument.” 


You are not disposed to } 


H. RIDDELL. 


? only have felt too much honored; but the fact is 
—previous engagement—” 
Mr. Stainton laughed. 
*“*T understand,” he said. 
} quite as much out of your line as ghosts. 


‘« Adventures are 
And 
now tell me bout this apparition. Does the ‘old 
§ man’ walk ?” 
‘It is not an ‘old man,’ I believe.” 
‘Then who on earth is it?’ persisted Mr. 
Stainton. 
‘*Tf you must know, sir, it is a child—a child 
who has driven every tenant in succession out of 
; the house.”’ 
The new owner burst into a hearty laugh. 
“‘That is too good a joke,” said Mr. Stainton. 
“T do not know when I heard anything so 
delicious.” 
‘‘It is a fact, whether it be delicious or not,” 
retorted the young man, half angrily; ‘and I, 
} for one, would not, after all I have heard about 
your house, pass a night in it—no, not if any- 
body offered me fifty pounds down.” 
‘*Make your mind easy, my friend,”’ said thenew 
; owner, quietly. ‘I am not going to bid for your 
company. The child and I can manage, I'll be 
bound, to get on comfortably by ourselves.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir was later on in the same evening. Mr 
Stainton had, an hour previously, taken posses- 
sion of the Haunted House, bidden Timpson’s 
clerk good-evening, and, having ordered in wood 
and coals from the nearest greengrocer, he now 
stood by the front gate, waiting the coming of the 
goods he had purchased. 

; As he waited, he looked up at the house, which 

$in the uncertain light of the street lamps, ap 
peared gloomier and darker than Ifad been the 

> case, even in the gathering twilight. 

“Tt has an ‘uncanny’ look, certainly,’ he con- 

} sidered ; ‘‘but once I get a good fire up I shall 
be all right. Now, I wonder when those coals 
are coming !”’ 

As he turned once again towards the road, he 
beheld, on its way, the sack of fuel with which 
the nearest greengrocer said he thought he could 

; —indeed, said he would—* oblige”’ him. 

‘So you've come at last; that’s right. Better 

; late than never. Bring them this way; I’ll have 

this small lot shot in the kitchen for the night.”’ 
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HOUSE. 


“Begging your pardon, sir,’’ answered the} ‘Come in, can’t you ?”’ repeated Mr. Stainton ; 


porter. ‘TI don’t think you will—that is to say, 
not by me. As I told our governor, I'll take ’em 
to the house, as you’ve sold ’em to the house, 
but I won’t set a foot inside it.” 

«Do you mean to say you are going to leave 


them out on the pavement?” asked Mr. Stainton. } 


‘Well, sir, I don’t mind taking them to the 
front door, if itll be a convenience.”’ 

«That will do. You are a brave lot of people 
in these parts, I must say.” 

‘As for that, I dare say we’re as brave about 
here as where you come from.” 

“Tt is not impossible; there are plenty of 
cowards over there, too. But here,”’ picking out 
a sixpence to give him, ‘it isn’t your fault, I 
suppose, that you believe in old women’s tales.” 


“Thank you kindly, sir. Iam sure I am ex-? 


tremely obliged; but if I was in your shoes, I 
wouldn’t stop in that house—you’ll excuse me, 
sir, meaning no offence—but I wouldn’t ; indeed 
I wouldn’t.”’ 

The new owner entered the house, and, strik- 
ing a match, lighted some candles he had brought 
in with him, and after an inspection of the ground- 
floor rooms, decided to take up his quarters for 
the night in one which had evidently served as a 
library. 

In the centre of this apartment there was a 
table covered with leather. Around the walls 
were bookeases. In one corner stood a bureau, 
where the man who, for so many years, had been 
dead, even while living, kept his letters and 
papers. 

Mr. Stainton ate his frugal supper, and then 
began walking slowly up and down the room, 


thinking over the past and forming plans for the } 


future. Buried in reflection, the fire began to 


die down without his noticing the fact; but a} 
feeling of chilliness at length causing him instinc- ? 


tively to look towards the hearth, he threw wood 
into the grate, and, while the flames went blaz- 


ing up the wide chimney, piled on coals as though } 


he desired to set the house alight. 
While he was so engaged, there came a knock 


at the door of the room—a feeble, hesitating | 


knock, which was repeated more than once be- 
fore it attracted his attention. 
When it did, being still busy with the fire, and 


; but even as he spoke, he remembered he was, or 
ought to be, the sole occupant of the mansion. 
; He was not alarmed; he had been too much ac- 
} customed to solitude and danger, out in the bush, 
; for that; but he rose from his stooping position, 
and instinctively seized his revolver, which he 

} had brought with him. 

“Come in, whoever you are,” he cried; but 

} seeing the door still remained closed, though the 

} intruder was evidently making futile efforts to 

} open it, he strode half way across the room, and 

; then stopped amazed. 

} For suddenly the door opened, and there en- 

tered, shyly and timidly, a little child—a child 

with the saddest face mortal ever beheld; a child 
with wistful eyes and long, ill-kept hair; a child 
poorly dressed, wasted and worn, and with the 
mournfullest expression on its countenance that 

} face of child ever wore. 

> «What a hungry-looking little beggar,” 

’ thought Mr. Stainton. ‘Well, young one, and 

} what do you want here?” he added aloud. 

; The boy never answered, never took the 
slightest notice of his questioner, but simply 
walked slowly round the room, peering into all 

; the corners, as if looking for something. Search- 

} ing the embrasures of the windows, examining 

; the recesses beside the fire-place, pausing on the 

; hearth to glance under the library table, and 

finally, when the doorway was reached once more, 
turning round to survey the contents of the apart- 

; ment with an eager and yet hopeless scrutiny. 

“What zs it you want, my boy?’ asked Mr. 
Stainton, glancing as he spoke at the child’s poor, 
thin legs, and short, shabby frock, and shoes 
wellnigh worn out. ‘Is it anything I can get 

; for you?” 

; Not a word—not a whisper: only for reply a 

} glance of the wistful, brown eyes. 

} Where do you come from, and whom do you 

; belong to?’’ persisted Mr. Stainton. 

The child turned slowly away. 

“¢Come, you shall not get off so easily,’ per- 


j sisted the new owner, advancing towards his 
visitor. ‘You have no business to be here at 
} all; and before you go, you must tell me how 
} you chance to be in this house, and what you 
expected to find in this room.” 

He was close to the doorway by this time, and the 


forgetting he was alone in the’ house, he called } 
out, “‘ Come in.” } child stood on the threshold, with its back towards 
Along the panels there stole a rustling sort of} him. Mr. Stainton could see every detail of the 
touch, as if some one were feeling uncertainly } boy’s attire—his little plaid frock, the hooks which 
for the handle—a curious noise, as of a weak } fastened it; in one place, the skirt had given from 
hand fumbling about the door in the dark; then, } the bodice, and a piece of thin, poor flannel showed 
in similar manner, the person seeking admittance 3 that the child’s under habiliments matched in 
tried to turn the lock. } shabbiness his exterior garments. 
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‘ Poor little chap,” thought Mr. Stainton. «I 
wonder if he would like something to eat. Are } 
you hungry, my lad?” 

The child turned, and looked at him, earnestly, 
but answered neyer a word. 

“I wonder if he is dumb,” marvelled Mr. 
Stainton; and, seeing he was moving away, put 
out a hand to detain him. But the child eluded } 
his touch, and flitted into the hall, and up the 
wide staircase, with noiseless feet. 

Only waiting to snatch a candle from one of the } 
sconces, Mr. Stainton pursued as fast as he could 
follow. Up the easy steps he ran, at the top of} 
his speed; but, fast as he went, the child went 
faster, Higher and higher he beheld the tiny § 


ROA 


; experience, on the night of his arrival, a delusion, 


it was impossible for him to continue ineredulous 
when he found, even in broad daylight, that 
terrible child stealing down the staircase, and 
entering the rooms, looking, looking—for some- 
thing it never found. 

At bed and at board he had company, or the 
expectation of it. .No apartment in the building 
was secure from intrusion. It did not matter 
where he lay, it did not matter where he ate; 
between sleeping and waking, between breakfast 


2 and dinner, whenever the notion seized it, the 


child came gliding in, looking, looking, looking, 
and never finding ; not lingering longer than was 
necessary to be certain the object of its search 





creature mounting: then, still keeping the same , was absent, but wandering hither and thither, 
distance between them, it turned when it reached } from garret to kitchen, from parlor to bed- 
the top story, and glided along a narrow corridor, } ; chamber, in that quest, which still seemed fresh 
with rooms opening off to right and left. At the } as when first begun. 

extreme end of this passage a door stood ajay. Mr. Stainton went to his solicitors, as the most 
Through this the child passed, Mr. Stainton still } likely persons from whom to obtain information 
following. on the subject, and plunged at once into the 

“T have run you to earth, at last,’ he said, matter, 
entering, and closing the door. ‘Why, where “Who is the child supposed to be, Mr. 
has the boy gone ?”’ he added, holding the candle } Timpson ?”’ he said, making no secret that he had 
above his head, and gazing round the dingy : seen it, 
garret in which he found himself. ‘‘ Well, that is really very difficult to say,” 

The room was quite empty! He examined it } answered Mr. Timpson. 
closely, but could find no possible outlet save the ; ‘There was a child once, I suppose—a real 
door, and a skylight which had evidently not} child—flesh and blood ?” 
been opened for years. There was no furniture Mr. Timpson took off his spetacles, and wiped 
in the apartment, except a truckle bedstead, a them. 
rush-bottomed chair, and a rickety washstand. “‘There were two; yes, certainly, in the time 
No wardrobe, or box, or press, where even a} of Mr. Felix Stainton—a boy and a girl.” 
kitten might have lain concealed. ‘*Tn that house ?”’ 

“It is very strange,’’ muttered Mr. Stainton, $ In that house. They survived him.” 
as he turned away, baffled. ‘Very strange!” ‘¢ And what became of them ?”’ 
he repeated, while he walked along the corridor. “The girl was adopted by a relation of her 
“I don’t understand it at all,” he decided, } father’s, and the—boy—died.” 
proceeding slowly down the topmost flight of ““Oh! the boy died, did he? Do you happen 
stairs; but there, all at once, he stopped. to know what he died of?” 

“Tt is the child!’ he andi aloud, and} ‘No, I really do not. There was nothing 
the sound of his own voice woke strange echoes } wrong about the affair, however, if that is what 
through the silence of that desolate house. “It is ; you are thinking of. There never was a hint of 
the child!’ and he descended the principal stair- } that sort.”’ 
case, very slowly, with bowed head, and his grave, Mr. Stainton sat silent for a minute; thep he 
worn face graver, and more thoughtful, than ever. } said: , oie 

‘‘Mr. Timpson, I cannot shake off the idea 
that, somehow, there has been foul play with 

It was enough to make any man look grave; regard to those children. Who were they?” 
and, as time went on, the new owner of the “ Felix Stainton’s grandchildren. His daugh- 
old house found himself pondering continually } ter made a low marriage, and he cast her adrift. 
as to what the mystery could be which attached to} After her death, the two children were received 
the child he had found in possession of his al z =f nga rag dc ea, cot otk a 
erty, and who had already driven tenant a er} c ot! ieve, that was all; and wh 
tenant out of the premises. Inclined, at first, to old man et, the heir-at-law permitted them to 
regard the clerk’s story as a joke, and his own } remain.’ 
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« Alfred Stainton ?’’ dear old captain,” she said, after the first greet- 
*¢Yes; the unhappy man who became insane. ‘ ings and explanations were over, after she had 
His uncle died intestate, and he consequently ‘ wiped her eyes, and uttered many ejaculations 
succeeded to everything but the personalty, ; of astonishment, and expressions of delight. 
which was very small, and of which these } Toe And so the horse has come to you, sir? Well, 
children had a share.”’ ; I wish you joy. I hope you may have peace, 


«There never was any suspicion, you say, of | and health, and happiness, and prosperity in it. 


foul play on the part of the late owner?” 
. “Dear, dear, no! quite the contrary.” 

“Then you cannot throw the least light on the 
mystery?” 

«Not the least; I wish I could.” 

For all that, Mr. Stainton carried away an } 
impression Mr. Timpson knew more of the matter } 
than he cared to tell. 

“There is a mystery behind it all,” he} 
considered. ‘‘I must learn more about these 
children, Perhaps they can tell me, at the public 
house, near; it has been there for fifty years.”’ 
So to it he went. 

‘Do I know the Haunted House, sir?’’ said ; 
the tavern-keeper, repeating his visitor’s question. : 


“Well, yes, rather. Why, you might as well { 


ask me, do I know the Pedlar’s Arms. As boy 


and man, I can remember the old house for } 


close on fifty years.” 

“Did you ever see anything of the boy and } 
girl who were there, after Mr. Alfred succeeded : 
to the property—Felix Stainton’s grandchildren, } 
I mean ?”’ 

“Well, sir, I may have seen the girl, but I 
can’t bring it to my recollection: the boy I do 
remember, however. He came over two or three 
times, with Mrs. Toplis, who kept house for 
both Mr. Staintons, and I took notice of him, 
both because he looked so peaky and old-fashioned, 
and also on account of the talk about him.” 

‘There was talk about him, then.” 

‘Bless you, yes, sir; as much talk while he 


was living as since he died. Everybody thought } 


he ought to have been the heir. But if you 
want to hear all about him, sir, Mrs. Toplis is the 


one to tell you. You cannot do better than go ; 


and see Mrs. Toplis, who will talk to you for 
hours about the time she lived at the House. 
I will give you the address.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Srarnton had expected to find Mrs. Toplis 
a decrepid crone, bowed with age, and racked 
With rheumatism, and it was, therefore, like a 
gleam of sunshine streaming across his path, to 
behold a woman, elderly, certainly, but carrying 
her years with ease, ruddy-cheeked, clear-eyed, 
upright as a dart, who welcomed him with 
respectful enthusiasm. 

*‘And so you are Mr. Edgar, the son of the 


And I dont see why you should not—no, 
indeed, sir.’ 

¢ Edgar Stainton sat silent, for a minute, 
thinking how he should best approach his 


‘‘Mrs. Toplis,” at last, he began, plunging 
into the very middle of the difficulty, ‘‘I want 
you to tell me all about it. I have mae here on 
purpose to’ask you what it all means.’ 

The old woman covered her face with her 
hands, and he could see that she trembled 
violently. 

‘‘You need not be afraid to speak openly to 
me,” he went on. ‘1 am quite satisfied there 
$ was some great wrong done in the house, and I 
want to put it right, if it lies in my power to do 
‘ 80. I am a rich man. I was rich when the 
news of this inheritance reached me, and I 
would gladly give up the property, to-morrow, if 
I could only undo whatever may have been 
done amiss.”’ 

Mrs. Toplis shook her head. 

“Ah! sir, you can’t do fhat,” she said. 
} * Money can’t bring back the dead to life; and, 
| if it could, I doubt if even you would prove as 
‘ good a friend to the poor child, sleeping in the 


< 
¢ 


{ churchyard yonder, as his Maker did, when He 
‘took him out of this troublesome world. It was 
} just soul-rending to see the boy the last few 
‘ months of his life. I can’t bear to think of it, 
sir! Often, at night, I wake in a fright, fancying 
‘] still hear the patter, patter of his poor little 
feet upon the stair.” 

‘“‘Do you know, it is a curious thing, but he 
doesn’t frighten me,” said Mr. Stainton; ‘that 
‘is, when I am in the house; although when I am 
away from it, the recollection seems to dog every 
step I take.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Toplis, ‘have you then 
seen him, too? There! what amI talking about? 
I hope, sir, you will forgive my foolishness.” 

‘<T see him constantly,’’ was the calm reply. 

‘<I wonder what it means !—I wonder what it 
can mean!’ exclaimed the housekeeper, wring- 


i 
| 
: 
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ing her hands in dire perplexity and dismay. 
‘¢I do not know,’ answered the new owner, 
philosophically ; ‘but I want you to help me to 
find out. I suppose you remember the children 
coming there at first?” 
‘* Well, sir, well—they were poor Miss Mary’s 
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son and daughter. She ran away, you know, “<¢If you take her now, remember, you must 
with a Mr. Fenton—made a very bad match; } keep her.’ 
but I believe he was kind to her. They were “<* Very well,’ she replied, ‘I will keep her.’” 
brought to us, a shivering little pair. You never “And the boy? the boy?” cried Mr. Stainton, 
saw brother and sister so fond of one another— } in an agony of impatience. 
never. They were twins. But, Lor’! he was ‘IT am coming to him, sir, if you please. He 
more like a father to the little girl than aught } just dwined away after his sister and he were 
else. He'd have kept an apple a month, rather } parted, and died in December, as she was taken 
than eat it, unless she had half; and the same ; in the July.” 
with all else. I think it was seeing that—watch-; «What did he die of?” 
ing the love they had, he for her, and she for him, ‘© A broken heart, sir. It seems a queer thing 
coming upon them unsuspected, with their little } to say about a child; but if ever a heart was 
arms round one another’s necks—made the old ; broken his was. At first he was always going 
gentleman alter his mind about leaving the place ; about the house looking for her, but towards the 
to Mr. Alfred; for he said to me, one day, } end, he used to-go up to his room, and stay there 
thoughtful like, pointing to them, ‘ Wonderful all by himself. At last I wrote to Mrs. May, but 
fond, Toplis!’ and I answered, ‘ Yes, sir; for all ; she was ill when the letter got to her, and when 
the world like the Babes in the Wood;’ not} she did come up he was dead. My word, she 
thinking how lonely that meant— } talked to Mr. Alfred! I never heard any one per- 
«* Shortly afterwards he took to his bed; and } son say so much to another. She declared he had 
while he was lying there, no doubt, better thoughts } first cheated the boy of his inheritance, and then 
came to him, for he used to talk about his starved him to death; but that was not true, the 
wife and Miss Mary, and the captain, your} child broke his heart fretting after his sister.” 
father, sir, and ask if the children were gone to **Yes; and when he was dead.”’ 
bed, and such like—things he never used to ‘Sir, I don’t like to speak of it, but as true as 
mention before. Iam sitting here, the night he was put in his coffin 
«*So when he made the will Mr. Quinance drew ; he came pattering down, just as usual, looking, 
out, I was not surprised—no, not abit. Though looking for his sister. 
before that time, he always spoke of Mr. Alfred 
as his heir, and treated him as such.”’ there, still and quiet, I must have thought he had 
‘That will never was found,’ suggested Mr. } come back to life. We were never without him 
Stainton, anxious to get at another portion of the } afterwards, never; that, and nothing else, drove 
narrative. Mr. Alfred mad. He used to think he was fight- 
“Never, sir. We hunted for it high and low. } ing the child and killing it. When the worst fits 
Perhaps I wronged him, but I always thought } were on him, he tried to trample it under foot, 
Mr. Alfred knew what became of it. After the} or crush it up in a corner, and then he would 
old gentieman’s death, the children were treated ; sob and cry, and pray for it to be taken away. I 
shameful—shameful. I don’t mean beaten, or’ have heard he recovered a little before he died,. 
such like; but half-starved and neglected. Mr. and said his uncle told him there was a will, 
Alfred would not buy them proper clothes, and } leaving all to the boy, but he never saw such a 
would not suffer them to wear decent things if} paper. Perhaps it was only talk, though, or that 
anybody else bought them. It was just the same } he was still raving.” 
with their food. I durstn’t give them even a bit of } 
bread-and-butter, unless it was on the sly; and, 
indeed, there was not much to give in that house. 
He turned regular miser. 
“Well, sir, at last, when the little girl was 


I went straight up stairs, 
and, if I had not seen the little wasted body lying 











CHAPTER V. 

Tue next day, as Mr. Stainton was pruning 
the grimy evergreens in the front of the 
house, and chopping away at the undergrowth 
about six years old, she fell sick, and we didn’t} of weeds and couch grass which had, in the course 
think she would get over the illness. While she } of years, matted together beneath the shrubs, his 
was about at her worst, Mrs. May, her father’s attention was attracted to two ladies, who stood 
sister, chanced to be stopping up in London, and, } outside the great, iron gate, looking up at the 
as Mr. Alfred refused to let a doctor inside his } house. 
doors, she made no more ado, but wrapped the} «Tt seems to be occupied now,” remarked the 
child up in blankets, sent for a cab, and carried } elder, turning to her companion. “I suppose 
her off to her own lodgings. Mr. Alfred made the new owner is going to live here. It appears 


no objection to that. All he said, as she went } just as dingy as ever; but you do not remember 
through the hall, was: } it, Mary.” 
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«T think I do,’ was the answer. ‘As I look, 
the place grows familiar to me. I recollect some 


of the rooms, I am sure, just like a dream, as I $ 


remember Georgie. What I would give to have 
a peep inside!” 

At this juncture, the new owner emerged from 
amongst the bushes, and, opening the gate, asked 
if the ladies would like to look over the place. 

The elder hesitated; whilst the younger whis- 
pered, “Oh, aunt, pray do!” 

«Thank you,” said Mrs. May to the stranger, 
whom she believed to be a gardener; “but per- 
haps Mr. Stainton might object.” 

“No. He wouldn’t, I know,’’ declared the 
the new owner. ‘‘ You can go through the house 





upon the walls, and over the ceiling, casting 
bright lights on the dingy mirror, and the dark 
oak shelves. 

‘It is all coming back to me now,” said the 
girl, softly, addressing her aunt. ‘Many an 
hour Georgie and I have sat on that hearth, 
seeing pictures in the fire.’’ 

But she did not see something which was even 
then standing close beside her, and. which the 
new owner had witnessed approach. 

Jt was the child! The child, searching about 
no longer for something it failed to find, but 
standing at the girl’s side, still and motionless, 
with its eyes fixed upon her face, and its poor, 
wasted figure nestling amongst the folds of her 


if you wish. There is no one in it. Nobody $ dress. 


lives there except myself.’ 

“Taking charge, I suppose?’’ suggested Mrs. 
May, blandly. 

‘«‘Something of that sort,’ he answered. 

“TIT do not think he is a caretaker,’ said the 
girl, as she and her relative passed on. 

“What do you suppose he is, then?” 

“Mr. Stainton himself.” 

“Nonsense, child!’ exclaimed Mrs. May, 
turning, nevertheless, to one of the windows, and 
casting a curious glance towards the new owner, 
who was now, his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, walking idly up and down the drive. 


‘‘Thank heaven, she does not see it!’ he 
thought, and drew his breath, relieved. 

No, she did not see it—though its wan cheek 
touched her shoulder, though its thin hand 
rested on her arm, though through the long con- 
versation which followed, it never moved from 
her side, nor turned its wistful eyes from her 
face. 

When she went away—when she took her 
fresh, young beauty out of the house her presence 
seemed to gladden and light up—the child fol- 
lowed her to the threshold; and then, in an 
instant, it vanished, and Mr. Stainton watched 


After they had been all over the place, from } for its flitting up the staircase all in vain. 


hall to garret, with a peep into this room and a ; 
glance into that, Mrs. May found the man who 
2 
é 


puzzled her leaning against one of the pillars of 


But later on in the evening, when he was 
sitting alone beside the fire, with his eyes bent 
on the glowing coals, and perhaps seeing pictures 


the porch, waiting, apparently, for their re-{ there, as Mary said she and her brother had 


appearance. 

“T am sure we are very much obliged to you,” 
she began, with a certain hesitation. 

“Pray do not mention it,” he said. 

“This young lady has sad associations con- 
nected with the house,” Mrs. May proceeded, 
still doubtfully feeling her way. 

He turned his eyes towards the girl for a 


moment, and, though her veil was down, saw she § 


had been weeping. 


done, in their lonely childhood, he felt conscious, 
even without looking round, that the boy was 
there once again. 

And when he fell to thinking of the long, 
long years during which the dead child had kept 
faithful and weary watch for his sister, searching 
through the empty rooms for one who never 
came, and then bethought him of the sister, to 
whom her dead brother had become but the 
vaguest of memories, of the summers and win- 


“IT surmised as much,” he replied. ‘She is ters during the course of which she had probably 


Miss Fenton, is she not?” 

“Yes, certainly,’’ was the answer; ‘‘and you 
are—”’ 

“Edgar Stainton,” said’ the new owner, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“T am all alone here,’’ he explained, after the 
first explanations were over. ‘ But I can manage 





to give youacup oftea. Pray do come in, and let 
me feel I am not entirely alone in England.” 


forgotten him altogether, he sighed deeply—he 
heard his sigh echoed behind him in the merest, 
faintest whisper. 

More, when he, thinking deeply about his 
newly found relative, and trying to recall each 
feature in her face, each tone of her voice, found 
it impossible to dissociate the girl grown to 
womanhood from the child he had pictured ta 
himself as wandering about the old house, in 


Only too well pleased, Mrs. May complied, and {company with her .twin-brother, their arms 


ten minutes later, the three were sitting around ; twined together, their thoughts one,their sorrows 
& fire, the blaze of which leapt and flickered ; one, their poor pleasures one—he felt a touch on 
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his hand, and knew the boy was beside him, 
looking with wistful eyes into the firelight, too. 

But when he turned, he saw that sadness 
clouded those eyes no longer, She was found ; 
the lost had come again to. meet a living friend 
on the once desolate hearth, and up and down 
the wide, desolate staircase those weary little 
feet pattered no more. 

The quest was over, the search ended; into 
the darksome corners of that dreary house the 
child’s glance peered no longer. 

She was come! Through years he had kept 
faithful watch for her, but the waiting was 
ended now. 








Berore long there were changes in the old 
house. Once again Mrs. Toplis reigned there, 
but this time with servants under her—with } 
maids she could scold, and lads she could harass. $ 

The larder was well plenished, the cellars 
sufficiently stocked; windows formerly closely 
shuttered, now stood open to admit the air; and 
on the drive grass grew no longer—too many 
footsteps passed that way for weeds to flourish. 

In Mr. May’s house, up the Clapham road, all 


CHAPTER VI. | 
§ 








His business was simple, but important. Te 
was the bearer of a letter announcing to Miss 
Fenton that the will of Mr. Felix Stainton had 
been found, and that under it she was entitled to 
the interest of ten thousand pounds, secured 
upon the houses in Stainton street. 

*¢Oh, aunt! oh, uncle! how rich we shall be!” 
cried the girl, running off to tell her cousins. 

But the uncle and aunt looked grave. They 
were wondering how this will might affect Edgar 
Stainton. 

While they were still talking it over, Mr. Edgar 
Stainton himself arrived. 

“That is all right !’’ he said, in answer to their 
questions. ‘<I found the will in the room where 
Felix Stainton died. The ancient house and all 
the freeholds were left to the poor little chap 
who died, chargeable with Mary’s ten thousand 
pounds, five hundred to Mrs. Toplis, and a few 
other legacies. Failing George, the property was 
to come to me. I have been to Quinance’s 
successor, and found out that the old man and 
Alfred had a grievous quarrel, and that, in con- 
sequence, he determined to cut him off altogether. 
Where is Mary? I want to wish her joy.” 

Mary was in the little conservatory, searching 


was excitement, for the whole of the family— ; for a rose to put in her pretty brown hair. 


father, mother, grown-up sons and daughters 
—girls still in short frocks, and boys in round 


He went straight to her, and said: 
‘«Mary, dear, you have had one gift to-night, 


jackets—were going to spend the evening with } and I want you to take another with it.” 


their newly-found cousin, whom they had adopted } 


as a relation, with an unanimity as rare as 
charming. 


“What is it, cousin Edgar?’ she asked. 
But when she looked in his face, she must 
have guessed his meaning, for she drooped her 


Cousin Mary also was going. She had got a ; head, and began pulling her sweet rose to picces. 
new dress for the occasion, and was having her ; He took the flower, and with it her finger; no 
hair done up in a specially effective manner by } words were needed; they knew they were loved 


Crissie May, when the toilette proceedings were 
interrupted by half a dozen young voices 
announcing : 

«‘A gentleman in the parlor wants to see you, 
Mary. Pa says you are to make haste, and come 
down immediately.” 

Obediently, Mary made haste, as bidden, and 
descended to the parlor, to find there the clerk 
from Timpson’s, who had met Stainton on his 
arrival in London. 
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and beloved. 

They all spent a very happy evening in the 
old house. 

Once, after they were married, when he was 
standing close beside her, in the familar room, 
Edgar Stainton saw the child looking at them. 


; There was no sorrow or yearning in its eyes, 
; As he gazed—only a great peace, a calm which 
§ 


— to fill and light them up with an 


exquisite beauty. 
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Tax gate is hanging by one hinge, 
The latch is broken, too; 

The grass grows rank upon the bank, 
Where once the woodbine grew. 


The dial is overgrown with weeds, 
Gay flow’rs no longer bloom ; 
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And everywhere there is an air 
Of solitude and gloom. 


Some lives are like a garden fair, 
Filled with the choicest flowers; 

And some are bleak and desolate, 

Like these neglected bowers. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 365, 


PART II. 

Nearty a year went by. There would be 
nothing to interest you in the records of that 
season; it was only the old, old story of toil 
and suffering—both borne by my darling with a 
serene patience, which I was too worn and feeble 
to emulate. Nay, at times, her very fortitude 
rendered me more rebellious against destiny, 
more bitter and hard towards the man who had 
brought such trouble into her life. 

We travelled, we worked, and my little girl’s 
reputation increased so greatly, that at length a 
New York manager sent an agent out west, to 
pronounce judgment upon her abilities; and the 
verdict was so favorable, that she received the 
offer of an excellent engagement for the ensuing 
autumn; but she refused. 

‘‘Nothing of the kind can be thought of, at 
present,” she said. ‘It is already spring. If I 
were to leave the company next October, it must 
break up—and what would become of one-half of 
our people? No, no; time enough to think of 
such an opening five years hence! I am very 
young, and I have a great deal to learn—it is 
much better for me to wait.”’ 

I had nothing to urge against her decision. I 
knew she was right, though naturally I hated to 
have her throw away the chance of speedy fame 
and fortune, which I felt confident the proposal 
held for her. 

“But it is only a chance, uncle,’’ she said, 
“and suppose I failed—where should I be then? 
I shouldn’t deserve success, if I began by doing 
a wrong to others. Besides, ’m ever so much 
happier with the dear old company, than I should 
be blazing into a star of the first magnitude among 
strangers.”’ 

Of course all our companions knew of the offer, 
and the elderly people had begun to think with a 
shiver of what was to become of them, in case 
Fanny accepted it—and could any sane creature 
expect her to refuse? You can imagine how the 
whole troop felt, when her decision was an- 
nounced. They had loved her fondly enough be- 
fore, but after that I am afraid the excitable 
creatures’ feeling towards her was idolatry rather 
than affection, and I must admit that silly old 
Flummery set them the example. We went to 





fulfil an engagement in a large, southwestern 
city. When we had played there a fortnight, we 
were all in a great state of excitement, over a 
benefit my girl was to take—a luxury in which 
she seldom indulged, having a habit of giving up 
her turn to some one of the oldest members of our 
flock. Fanny and I were sitting in my bedroom 
one afternoon. On the next night but two the 
important event was to come off; a great many 
seats had already been secured; and we were 
anticipating a brilliant triumph. 

I had managed to take cold. I was growing a 
useless cumberer of the ground, oh, so fast! and 
was obliged to nurse myself a little for fear I 
might not be able to play on the evening, which 
would have been a disappointment difficult to 
support, both to my darling and to me. 

So, after our early dinner, I lay down on my 
bed, and Fanny sat beside me, reading a new 
novel, aloud; for—if I must admit another of 
my weaknesses—I have been, all my life, an in- 
satiable devourer of romances. 

We were interrupted by a tremendous knock 
at the door, and before either of us could speak, 
the woman with whom we lodged dashed in upon 
us. She usually contrived to be in a terrible 
state of excitement about something, but on this 
occasion her bustle and hurry were so great, that 
her entrance really made one think of a 
whirlwind. 

‘Lands sake, Miss Moccasin !”’ she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, handing Fanny a card. ‘Mercy on 
us, you have got a visitor, this time, and no mis- 
take!» Such a topping madam—rigged out as if 
store-clothes was to be had for the asking! And 
the parlor down stairs all t’other end up, for we’re 
cleanin’—and she in an awful to do to see you— 
and alone. She was most partic’ lar—alone!’’ 

Fanny looked at the card, grew a little pale, 
but said, calmly : 

‘‘Show the lady up stairs, into my uncle’s 
sitting-room, if you please.” 

As the woman disappeared (having knocked 
over two chairs before she accomplished her exit), 
Fanny held the bit of pasteboard, which smelled 
like a perfumer’s shop, so that I could read the 
name engraved thereon: 


MRS. HOWARD MIDDLETON OAKFORD. 
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*¢ His mother !”’ I exclaimed. 

“His mother, I suppose,” she repeated, very 
quietly. 

A score of wild, disconnected thoughts flashed 
through my mind, and before I knew what I was 
saying, I cried out: 

“Oh, my darling, if it should be good news !”’ 

I could have bitten my tongue out as soon as 
the words were uttered, so angry was I with my 
own folly. Fanny only shook her head, and 
smiled. Ah, I can fancy that brave men, who 
fall in battle, might wear a smile like that which 
crossed her lips, as she bent forward and kissed 
my cheek. 

I got off the bed, almost unconsciously. Sud- 
denly my old legs began to tremble, and I dropped 
into the nearest chair. 

“ Sit still, dear,”’ Fanny said; ‘I will leave the 
door partly open—I want you to hear. What- 
ever brings her—whatever she has come to say, 
you must hear.” 

A dread seized me that this strange, unex- 
pected visit would only be the bringing of fresh 
pain to my darling—some new blow that inexor- 
able destiny meant to deal. 

“‘T wouldn’t see her!” I exclaimed. ‘Let 
her go away—let me tell her we want nobody of 
that name to intrude upon us!’’ 

But the soft, caressing touch of Fanny’s hand, 
on my forehead, calmed my absurd passion, in an 
instant. The perfect composure of her face made 
me a little ashamed, too, of the ebullition. 

«‘ What an old fool I am!’’ I ejaculated. 

Fanny held up a warning finger. The door of 
my sitting-room, which led into the passage, 
opened noisily, and, in an instant, we heard our 
landlady shouting, as if through a ship’s 
trumpet: 

‘Walk in, ma’am—walk right in! Oh, Miss 
Moccasin— Miss Moccasin, hurry up, do!” 

Fanny moved forward, paused upon the 
threshold of the adjoining apartment, bowed to 
her visitor, and dismissed the landlady with a 
gesture of her hand. Being an actress, you 
would probably have said she was making a 
“point ;” had she been a duchess, you would 
have styled her manner that of a great lady, “to 
her very finger-tips,” as the French people say. 

The woman disappeared, with a final squeak. 
Fanny walked slowly on, and confronted the 
stranger, who was standing in the centre of the 
room. I could see everything that passed 
reflected in a large mirror, which hung over my 
chimney, though I was completely concealed 
from view. 

Fifty, perhaps, this visitor. She was dressed 
in the superlatively elegant fashion for which 


American women are world-famous. Her face 
was so skilfully made up, that, under her white 
veil, it would have looked positively youthful to a 
casual observer; but my actor’s gaze went straight 
through paint and disguises, to the crowsfeet 
beneath the cold, cruel eyes, and to the pinched, 
worn lines about the haughty, discontented 
mouth. A handsome woman, in spite of her ex- 
pression; of stately presence, too, notwith- 
standing her insolently arrogant bearing; but 
nothing in her countenance to remind one of the 
proud, eager face of her son, which had brought 
such trouble to my darling. 

Fanny broke the silence by saying: 

** You wished to see me, madam ?’’ 

‘‘Miss Moccasin ?’’ returned the visitor, in a 
questioning tone. I could see that she was 
trying to conceal a certain uneasiness, under an 
affectation of languid ease and superiority. 
‘* Miss Moccasin ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Oakford,”’ replied Fanny, again bowing. 
But there was no interrogation in her voice. It 
held a stern inflection, audible to my ears, which 
would have warned the guest, had she known 
my girl as I did, that it would be wise to ponder 
well every word she might have come to utter; 
and the instant I saw her, and heard her speak, 
I knew that the errand which brought her was 





neither an easy or pleasant matter. 

‘‘T have ventured to trespass upon your time,” 
she continued, and her intonation grew softer 
and falser with each syllable. ‘‘ You will excuse 
me, I trust, if the hour is ill-chosen—I know 
¢ that in your line of life, time is valuable.’ 

“‘T have no doubt the reason for your visit 
will be more than sufficient excuse,’’ Fanny 
replied, suavely. ‘‘ May I ask you to be seated ?”’ 

The lady sank languidly into the arm-chair, to 
which Fanny pointed, and my girl sat down op- 
posite. As they were placed, Fanny’s profile 
and the visitor’s full face were visible to me. 
$ The stranger smelled at a jewel-studded scent- 
‘ bottle, with an air expressive of physical delicacy ; 
; then pretended to catch the chatelaine to which 
it was attached, in the lace that bordered her 
sleeve; and had to pause to extricate it. She 
‘ tried hard to appear at once haughty, affable and 
 sasolent, but I was accustomed to stage tricks, 
and saw that she was glad of any pretence at 
occupation. 

Fanny sat silent, waiting for her visitor to 
speak again, and after a second whiff of her 
vinaigrette, the latter continued : 

«You know my name, of course.” 

‘“<Tt was on your card,” returned Fanny. 

I think her perfect composure, so evidently 
unfeigned, irritated the woman, who said, sharply: 
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“You knew that I was Charles Oakford’s 
mother.” 

“JT could not know it, until you told me—it 
seems almost impossible, even after your telling 
me so.” 

Fanny spoke in a slow, smooth voice. 

The woman bridled and smiled. Positively, she 
was such an utter idiot, that she thought Fanny 
intended a compliment ! 

‘‘Ah, many people say the same!’ returned 
she, with a little, weak laugh; ‘‘but I am—I 
really am—that great, big boy's mother.” 

Fanny brought her out of her smiling compla- 
‘-eency, by inquiring, with cold, ceremonious 
politeness : 

«And may I ask to what I owe the honor of a 
visit from Mr. Charles Oakford’s miother ?”’ 

The woman was angry again. She tried a 








“Go on, if you please,’’ said Fanny, as the 
woman paused. 

‘‘ Over with him, too—ages ago—dear me, why 
should I not yield to my impulses, and be frank? 
You didn’t want the poor fellow to suffer—no, 
no! You are a practical woman—not a flirt— 
and—and—”’ 

‘Thanks for your good opinion,” said Fanny, 
as the other again left her sentence unfinished, 
‘Still, you must pardon me for saying that I do 
not yet understand the motive of this interview.” 

“Over with you,” pursued madam, smiling 
and nodding; ‘‘over with him, too! Well, the 
truth was, soon after his return from those out- 
of-the-way regions—(I am sure they are quite 
heavenly, Miss Moccasin !)—he fell in love with 
a young lady who had just been left my ward. 
Then he was ill; then we went Europe. Before 


second laugh, but her voice was very vicious, as ; that, he told me the story—asked the way out. 


she replied ; 

“Ah, you are a practical person, Miss— 
Moccasin! So am I—we shall get on admirably, 
I perceive! I came, hoping to find you such—so 
nice of you to put me at once at my ease!” 

“If assuring you that I am very practical will 
have that effect, you may rest quite tranquil,’ 
said Fanny, smiling. ‘‘No doubt you are in 
haste. As you were kind enough to remember, 
my time is valuable, because I have to work; 
please tell me your business.”’ 

* Ah, now—how right I was! The very word 
you choose is exactly the word! So sensible— 
really charming !’’ sighed the visitor, and essayed 
her scent-bottle the third time. ‘‘ Then I throw 
myself on your great—your very great, I am 
sure—practical sense! I go at once, as the 
French say, au miliewu—but pardon—perhaps you 
do not understand that delicious language !”’ 

“Enough,” said Fanny, ‘‘to understand that 
you mean to tell me, clearly and without delay, 
the reason of this visit.” 

The girl was a thousand times the woman’s 
match at every turn; and I could see that the 
latter felt it, and was furious. 

“So I will,” returned she, subduing her 
irritation, and trying to behave like a person 
whose nature was so open and frank, that con- 
cealment or roundabout speaking was beyond her 
powers. ‘TI need only tell you that I know all 
about that little—what shall I call it ?—tender- 
ness—in California. Now, my dear Miss Mocca- 
sin, it was over, of course, long ago, where you 
were concerned—you are so eminently practical, 
Iam sure of that—was never more than pastime, 
in fact. Dear me, as if you could be troubled 
remembering all the nonsense young men will 
talk to—to—in short—you understand !’’ 





Do you follow me, dear Miss Moccasin ?”’ 

‘Perfectly,’ Fanny replied. 

‘‘Time and silence,” said I; ‘‘my very words, 
I assure you! I declare, when I think of him, 
and look at you, I feel as if the speech had been 
inspired—really, I do! The matter ended of 
itself, for both of you. Ah, dreams and fancies, 
dreams and fancies—young men will have so 
many !” 

‘* Still, I am puzzled,” Fanny said, her voice 
as unmoved as ever. ‘This visit with which 
you have honored me—”’ 

‘“‘Ha, ha! Practical—keeps me to the point 
—quite right—quite!’ she hurried on, affecting 
to laugh. ‘‘ The truth is—we don’t know how— 
some ill-natured wretch told Julie—told my 
ward—gave a false coloring, in fact, to all that 
happened in California, and though she loves 
him, she will be certain there never was any- 
thing serious—as he swears—as there was not, 
of course—” 

‘‘And so?” for again the woman paused. 

‘*And so, I come to you. Business provi- 
dentially brought me here; I find you in the 
town. What is my duty? Plain. I throw 
myself on your generosity. You, dear Miss 
Moccasin, can comprehend my feelings. You, so 
gifted—really a marvel—I saw you play, last 
night, and was quite impressed, I do assure 
you—qguite !’”’ 

‘Still, in spite of my gifts, I must confess that 
it will be necessary for you to speak moreplainly,”’ 
returned Fanny. ‘‘ You may do so, without hes- 
itation—at least, I can assure you of that.” 

“You dear creature! So practical; so ingen- 
uous !”” 


*¢ Pardon,” 


said Fanny, laughing; ‘‘not that 


last word; you forget I am an actress.’’ 
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“T declare, this visit will be an era!’ cried 
her guest, laughing, too. ‘‘ Why, I can speak as 
frankly as if we were sisters! I am all soul 
and—’” ; 

“Practical, however,” suggested Fanny. 

«Just so—and you the same.” 

** And the object of our interview ?”’ 

«*Ah, yes; you bring me back! Well, poor 
boy, he is all soul, too—” 

‘* But not practical,” added Fanny. 

“Ha, ha! Really, like a comedy; oh, you are 
a marvel !”” simpered the woman, but all the same 
it was evident she began to be afraid again. She 
continued, desperately: “If you will write a 
little note, saying that you and Charles were mere 
acquaintances—just to content my ward, you 
perceive! It would be such a favor; my son 
would appreciate your kindness so much. Diffi- 
cult for him to ask, of course; so when I wrote 
him you were here, he begged me to arrange the 
matter—do you see?” 

“Perfectly,” said Fanny, and now she smiled, 
and looked so sweet, that even a keener person 
than her guest might have been deceived. 

‘© You dear creature!’’ the lady exclaimed, and 
laid her hand on Fanny’s arm. 

“Ts that all?” asked Fanny, with a strange 
smile. 

«« Why—only—now, between ourselves, we may 
speak freely—” 

‘¢ Having souls and being practical !”’ 

“Perfect! How admirably you express it!’ 
cried the other. ‘Now will you write the note? 
I need not suggest—I am sure you know just 
what I want.” 


«IT think so,” said Fanny, looking full in the ‘ 


speaker’s face. 

The woman gave another of her frightened 
shivers, then she added, still laughing, but with 
an undisguised menace in her voice: 


“Do you know it is such a comfort to my feel- : 


ings, (I have always been too sensitive; quite 
the bane of my life,) to find you just what you 
are—so charming, so straightforward, so clear- 
headed.” 

“You flatter me,” said Fanny. 

“No, no—believe me—no! With a different 
kind of person—coarser in mould, you know, 
than you and I—other influences might have been 
necessary.” 

‘What?’ Fanny asked. 

“Oh, you can fancy !”’ sniffing her salts, smil- 
ing—with that menace in her voice repeated 
now in her cold, hard eyes. “If might, if you 
had been unlike your delightful self, have been 
forced to say quite harsh things; you can 
understand.” 


‘Used threats,” said Fanny. 

‘Oh, no—never! Only have reminded the 
person that it might not be quite safe for her to 
thwart—that is, to—” 

‘“‘T understand. You would have reminded 
me that I; being a poor actress, and you a rich, 
influential woman, you could hurt me terribly, 
if I did not do what you desired.” 

“You put it so strongly; oh, you are so prac- 
tical!’ cooed the lady. ‘‘No, no, I could not 
have said it in that way. Still I might have been 
obliged to use a little coercion. Iam rich—I am 
influential. Well, that is no matter; you are so 
perfectly delightful; you meet me so frankly; 
’ where were we?” 

“You were speaking of a note you wished me 
to write.” 

“Just so! My dear young lady, [ am so at- 
tracted towards you! Do you know, under other 
circumstances, I could almost regret that the 
little romance had died—ha, ha! died a natural 
death; but we must not murmur against the 
decrees of Providence.” 

The creature thought herself so sure of gaining 
her point, Fanny’s manner had so completely de- 
ceived her, that, no doubt, in her triumphal ex- 
ultation, she found it impossible to repress this 
last bit of insolence; but my girl bore it with a 
smile on her lips. 

The woman put her hand into the pocket of 
her dress, and drew out an envelope. She 
laughed—she shivered, all in a breath; she went 
on speaking: 

“What was I saying? Yes—both being prac- 
tical. Now see!”’ (holding up the envelope.) 
‘“The question naturally rises in the mind of a 
{ practical person, on your part, why for nothing? 
‘ Of course—and on mine, just as naturally, comes 
; the answer—certainly not! Dear Miss Moccasin, 
I had such a presentiment that I should find you 
what you really are, the most delightful, most 
sensible girl in the world, that—that I made out 
; this little cheeque to your order—three thousand 
} dollars—” 

She was interrupted by Fanny, who slowly 
$ rose, deliberately crossed the room, and rang the 
‘ bell. 

“My dear Miss Moccasin!’’ exclaimed the 
; Woman ; but before she could add another word, 
{ the landlady opened the door. 
“Show Mrs. Oakford down 








stairs,” said 


Fanny, quietly. 

For an instant, the visitor stood as if transfixed. 
‘ Then she rose, and all the malice and wickedness 
‘ of her nature broke out, in her suddenly haggard 
: face and evil eyes. 

’ “Of course, I'll help the lady!’ cried the 
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lodging-house woman, dancing wildly about. ‘Little Moccasin said you ought to keep 
« Didn’t notice she was lame nor nothin’. Lands} perfectly quiet,” he answered, ‘‘and anyway, 
sake, ma’am, take my arm! Is it rheumatiz?; I’ve not been quite well, either.” 
Oh, well, when a body gets on in life, it will Now that I looked at him, I saw he was pale. 
come.” ‘‘Nothing serious, I hope,’ I said. “We 
Slowly Fanny moved forward. Slowly the} must all do our best, to-night, for our little girl's 
guest retreated before the gaze of those eyes, ; sake. Higgins tells me there’s asplendid house.” 
whose fires might have scorched her very soul, ‘¢ Full to the doors,” returned Jem. 
if she had possessed one. Near the door, Mrs. I rubbed my hands together, and laughed; I 
Oakford paused, gathered up a little desperate } ; can remember doing it, and remember how dis- 
bravado, and hissed out : turbed Jem’s face grew, as he watched me, but 
«J will still give you time—” } for the moment, I paid no attention. 
“Show Mrs. Oakford down stairs,” inter- ‘«She’s a great favorite already,”’ I continued ; 
rupted Fanny. “but it’s nothing, compared to what m will be, 
“Why, to be sure!” shrieked the landlady, } after they have seen her in this piece.” 
dancing at her again. ‘Why, come right on, } Jem made no answer—indced,-he had no 
ma’am—they ain’t steep. Is it your left limb, } opportunity, for just then, above the crash of the 


that’s onsartin? Why, come right along.” orchestra, rose such a din of stampings, hisses 
The door closed upon the discomfited woman; } and cat-calls, that I was startled, and exclaimed: 
Fanny passed at once into her own room. ‘¢ What a dreadful row they are making.” 


I do not know if there are people to whom it ‘They are,”’ said Jem, and something in his 
will seem unnatural, but between Fanny and my- } voice warned me that the noise was not caused 
self not a syllable was exchanged in regard to the } by simple impatience, as I had supposed. 
occurrence; to me it would appear equally un- ‘‘What’s the matter?’ I asked, still not really 
natural that we could have spoken of the in-; concerned. ‘There’s been no election, nor 
truder, and the insult she had brought in her } anything of that sort.” 
shameless hands to offer my darling. _ “No,” said Jim. 

The next day passed—the second came; that 





“‘Well, we can’t have offended them in any 
evening was my Fanny’s benefit. We were to} way, so we have nothing to be anxious about—” 
play, for the first time during our engagement, the I could get no further; a fresh storm of stamp- 
piece which she had written; it contained a capital ings and hisses rose, louder and more dreadful 





part for me, written expressly to suit my abilities, ; than before. 

such as they were, and I would not give up the “My God!” I heard Jem mutter. 

idea of appearing, though I was obliged to take; I looked at him closer now; he was white to 

great care of myself, in the meantime, lest the; the very lips, and shaking from head to foot. 

slightest imprudence should increase my cold. The tumult did concern «s—there was trouble at 
I did not leave the house, until it was time to} hand! 

go to the theatre, and once arrived, I went imme- ‘* What is it?’ I cried. ‘Don’t waste words 

diately to my dressing-room; there could be }—out with the whole—you know I can bear 

nothing for me to attend to, as Fanny had} anything, except suspense !”’ 

superintended the mounting of the play. Jem tried to speak, but the words died in a 

After I had completed my toilet, I sat down to; sob. He fumbled in his pockets, pulled out two 

rest. Now that I found leisure to. notice, it } ; newspapers, unfolded them, one after another, 

appeared to me that the audience was very noisy t Sand held them so I could read in turn the 

and impatient, whereat I wondered a little, as it paragraphs to which he pointed. 

still lacked a full quarter of an hour before the “The first appeared yesterday ; but this is the 





time announced for the rising of the curtain. } worst—that’s in to-day’s,” I heard Jem saying. 
Then I heard the orchestra rung in, and a few The journals contained two most infamous 
minutes after, somebody knocked at my door. } attacks on my poor little Moccasin; an utterly 
I supposed it was Fanny, come to make sure that } false account of a quarrel she had caused be- 
I did not find myself tired in advance; but when } tween two men, in San Francisco; assertions that, 
I called out, “come in,” Jem Duffy entered, owing to her conduct, we had been forced secretly 
instead of my little girl. to get away from there, in order to escape the 

“Not dressed yet?’ said I, seeing that he } vengeance of a righteously indignant population ; 
wore his ordinary costume. ‘Ah, you don’t} warning that no talent would enable such a 
come in till the second act! And low are you, } woman to make herself tolerated by the virtuous 
old Jem? I’ve not seen you for two days.”’ public of the town; winding up with a declara- 
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tion that the newspaper made this statement ; hood, her talents were brought to our aid. I de- 
from a sense of duty—it was the organ of } scribed her as she was, the guardian angel of a 
morality, and bound to open the eyes of its} lot of hard-working people. I told it as briefly 
patrons to these terrible facts. and as forcibly as I could, giving the real account 
I stood dazed—stunned! It was plain enough } of the trouble in San Francisco; of the sympathy 
from what quarter the blow had really come; and admiration she had received there—facts 
that. woman had fulfilled her threat! which could easily be verified ; then I cried: 
Then I heard Jem speaking again : ‘* Will you let a girl like this be hissed? Is 
“The house is packed—they mean to hiss } there a man with a heart in his bosom—a woman 








her off.” who has a mother or daughter—but will be on 
‘Why didn’t you tell me, yesterday?’ I} her side?” 
asked. When I finished, the pit rose like one man, 





You see, that wasn’t so bad; we didn’t} and such a shout for Miss Moccasin, as went up 
suppose any harm could come, and she wasn’t} to the roof, you never he&rd, unless you have 
playing, last night. It’s some personal enemy ; } seen a crowd bent on mischief suddenly turned 
but who? They’ve stirred up all the rowdies of } from its purpose, and determined to make an idol 
the town. There are plenty of respectable peo-} of the person it was ready, a moment before, to 
ple got seats; but they'll just clear out, you } tear in pieces, 
know, if there’s much row, and leave us to face The people caught sight of the editor of the 
it the best we can.” newspaper, as he was trying to slink out of the 

Here Jem broke down, and began to cry— house. I must use an expressive Californianism 
his usual resource just at a time when tears ; to describe just what happened—the smooth, 
became a special aggravation. } even rush of the pit: ‘They went for him!” He 

‘Shut up your howling, you old fool!’ I} gained the stage, and we hid him. I went out a 
growled. ‘‘ Where is Little Moccasin ?’’ I asked. } second time to tell the audience that the para- 

«In her dressing-room—nobody has told her.” } graphs had been inserted without his knowledge 

“Mind that nobody does! By the Lord, if} —that he had been absent. I think it was a lie, 
she hears a word, till after the play, I'll break } but good Lord, I didn’t want to see the misera- 
up the company, to-morrow morning, and leave } ; ble creature killed! Then I said: 


you all to starve !’’ and away I dashed. ‘* Will you have us play for you, or will you 
‘What are you going to do?” called Jem. take back your money at the doors?” 
‘«Come on, and you'll see,” I answered. Such a shout as went up again! it was like the 


I rushed away down the stage. Our people } roar of the ocean ina storm. I glanced towards 
were scattered about, pale and frightened—some the box where that infamous woman sat. I saw 
of the women crying. Everybody turned towards } her crouching at the back in violent hysterics, 
me as I appeared. and her companion too much terrified in watch- 

‘‘Up with the curtain !”’ I ordered. ing the house, to help her. This neglect, and the 

Slowly the great drop lifted, disclosing the } fright she had undergone, would be exactly the 
crowded house. People in the boxes and dress- } sort of punishment she could feel. I must say 
circle had already begun to depart; they paused } that I was gratified. 
as the curtain rose. The noise stopped gradu-} I hurried away. The first person I met be- 
ally ; the orchestra ceased playing. The silence } hind the scenes was Fanny. 
grew complete, as I walked on down to the foot- } “Oh, my God!’ I exclaimed. ‘You heard?” 
lights, and confronted the rows of eager, expec- }' «Hush! she answered, smiling, her great 
tant faces. eyes ablaze with courage and strength. I caught 

I had no idea what I meant to say. Asudden} her in my arms; she kissed me, pushed me 
fright came over me. Then the opening of the } gently away, and added: “ Ring up the curtain, 
door of one of the stage-boxes made me glance in} uncle. Little Moccasin is ready !”’ 
that direction; a party of people had just oan} The opening scene discovered us both upon the 
tered—that woman, Mrs. Oakford, was taking } stage. Whether I spoke an audible word, for 
the principal seat. the first ten minutes, I think very doubtful; but 

My head stopped whirling. oh, how her voice rang out! how she looked! 

I began to speak. At first, there were a few} I need not bother you with the plot of the 
hisses; but I went on resolutely; they died} piece. Oddly enough, in a way, it suited the 
quickly. I don’t know what words I used. I} case we were in. In the introductory scene, 
told them what Miss Moccasin was to us; what emissaries came to the heroine, to offer her 
she had been, from the days when, in her child- money to give up the proofs of her mother’s mar- 
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riage, with the oldest son of a noble family. The 
parents were dead; the girl in the midst of 
hunger and want. If she would only relinquish 
certain papers—-save the proud old French family 
from the possibility of the truth becoming known— 
she should be made rich. She refused the offer; 
drove out the messengers, who roused the village 
against her, as an impostor and a shameless 
woman. 

No matter how my girl had filled her part, on 
that eventful night, she would have’ received ap- 
plause. But she played like an inspired creature 
—she inspired the rest of us. There were 
moments when she made that house still as death ; 
you might almost have heard a pin drop! Posi- 
tively, once, when a footlight, turned too high, 
caused the glass to break with a sharp crack, a 
shiver went through the whole audience! I am 
not afraid to say it—I believe that, in the history 
. of the stage, there never was anything more mar- 
vellous seen, than the sympathy of the audience 
and the passion of the actors. Long before the 
play was over, Mrs. Oakford had disappeared. 
As soon as she had recovered sufficiently, after 
my speech, she had slunk, with her companion, 
from the house. She had come in triumph: she 
departed in defeat. Never was a Nemesis more 
perfect or more deserved. 

When the play had ended, and we were ready 
to go home, we found the city firemen outside 
the stage-door with a carriage, and half the pop- 
ulation gathered there, too. They put my girl 
into the barouche in spite of herself, and when 
she called pleadingly to me, they placed me be- 
side her; and they dragged us through the prin- 
cipal streets of the town, shouting and hurrahing 
like so many madmen. 

We reached our lodgings; I tried to speak 
some words of thanks for my darling, but I choked 
and broke down; and when she found I could 
not “nish, she stood up in the carriage, and 
leaned her hand on my shoulder; and this was 
what she said: 

“If 1 had a thousand hearts, and they could 
all speak at once, they could not express what 
my heart feels, so I can only say to you, in the 
words of the immortal Master, 

“* Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks: 
And yet I thank you.’” 

Then she stepped out of the carriage, and 
entered the house, and I followed. After another 
triple shout, which seemed to shake the very 
walls, the crowd dispersed. 

We mounted the stairs, without exchanging a 
syllable. She was sobbing now as unrestrainedly 
as I. We entered our sitting-room. Up from 


the sofa started a woman, and in another instant, 
Vor. LXXV.—28. 


» Charles Oakford’s mother was kneeling at my 
darling’s feet. 

‘‘Have mercy on me+have mercy!’’ she 
groaned. ‘‘He has come—my son—he came 
into the theatre! He will be here—I got away, 
to see you first—oh, if you tell him, he will 
curse me—and I love him—my boy—my boy!’’ 

“Please to get up,” Fanny said; ‘don’t be 
afraid.’’ 

“Oh, you don’t know—he has brought such 
news!’’ sobbed the wretched creature. ‘* How 
could I tell, or dream—oh—oh!’’ At this 
; instant the outer door-bell rang, sharply. ‘‘ He 
‘ has come!’’ she shrieked. ‘Wait. Save me! 
What I told you was a lie. He loves you—I 
wanted to separate you—I did it all—forgive 
me—forgive me !’’ 

‘‘ Hush, hush !”’ said Fanny, and as she spoke, 
raised the suppliant, drew her on into my bed- 
room, and shut her in there, adding, ‘“‘ Do not be 
afraid ; you have no reason.” 

Another moment, and the passage door opened, 
and Charles Oakford stood. before us. 

He looked—well, if a three days’ corpse could 
come to life; I think it might look as he did! 
Fanny caught my hand; we stood quite still, 
$gazingat him. He did not stop for either excuse 
or salutation; he said, abruptly, in a slow, 
difficult voice, keeping his eyes fastened upon my 
darling: 

“T reached here, an hour ago—I witnessed the 
close of your triumph—I come to bring you 
another. Your name is Livingston—your father 
was my mother’s cousin, and the fortune, which 
my mother has believed hers, belongs to you, as 
his: heiress. I hope you are content, and I beg 
to offer you my congratulations.” 

He staggered back against the wall, and stood 
silent. 

“Not content yet,’’ Fanny answered, dropping 
my hand, and moving a step forward. ‘ Not 
yet! Why did you wait for a year, to bring, or 
send—this news, or any other?” 

“Did you think I would write, after you sent 
me that dreadful telegram—telling me all was 
over; that you would never see me again? [ 
went to Europe, loving you—I came back, loving 
you! Nothing but. the discovery I have made 
would bring me here. Now, before we part 
forever, I have a right to ask you why you 
brought this ruin on my life—why—” 

‘‘ Be still,” Fanny interrupted. ‘ Do not dare 
to doubt me now, or life wiil not be long enough 
to hold your regret.”’ 

She turned away, and entered the bedroom. 
Oakford flung himself into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. He had travelled days 
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and nights, without rest or sleep, and this 
meeting had exhausted his last strength. 

I heard Fanny address the mother. I heard 
the latter’s answer: 

“Don’t betray me—don’t betray me!’ she 
moaned. 

‘Take care, or you will betray yourself,’ 
Fanny said.: ‘*Go to him—tell him it was all 
some wicked fabrication—that you had been to 
see me, and we had réached an explanation.”’ 

Then she led the trembling woman into the 
room. 

** My boy, my boy !’’ Mrs. Oakford groaned. 

“‘ Mother !’’ cried Charles, in amazement. 
“You here !’’ 

“ Wait—I couldn’t tell you, in the theatre—I 
had seen Fanny; she never sent that telegram ; 
she loves you—” 

‘*We wanted to give you a surprise,” I added, 
as her voice failed 

‘A surprise,”’ the miserable woman echoed, 
and slipped slowly forward into her son’s 
arms—she had fainted away. 

Charles had at once recognized the picture I 
had showed him in California. A fac-simile of 
the miniature was in his mother’s possession— 
the portrait of her cousin, Lawrence Livingston, 
who had perished in the steamboat disaster, of 
which I had told Charles, adding that Fanny’s 
father was one of the victims. 

Oakford’s long illness, and necessary absence, 
had prevented his following up the clue, until 
the last few weeks; but he had discovered all the 
proofs, even to the evidence of the clergyman, 
lately returned from China, after an absence of 
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many years, who had performed the marriage 
ceremony. 

Livingston, unjustly suspected by his uncle of 
treachery in regard to money matters, had left 
home, dropped his family name, and hidden him- 
self so carefully, that no trace of him could be 
found. The uncle died only a few days after learn- 
ing Lawrence’s whereabouts ; but he had, some- 
time before, become convinced of his nephew’s 
innocence, and had made a will in liis favor, the 
fortune reverting to Mrs. Oakford only because 
Lawrence was supposed to have left no heirs. 

Happy people are seldom suspicious. It was 
easy enough to keep Charles from suspecting 
that his mother had intercepted his and Fanny's 
letters, and caused the telegram to be sent in my 
girl’s name. 

The young couple were married within a month. 
Not long after, Mrs. Oakford married, also—a 
foreigner, twenty years younger than herself, 
who believed the fortune still hers. She lives in 
Italy,-and Fanny makes her an allowance, so 
large that she would be a rich woman yet, if her 
handsome husband had not a perfect insanity for 
gambling, though they tell me that, otherwise, 





he is sufficiently kind to her. 

The company is dispersed. Every creature 
that belonged to it is doing well. Fanny provides 
for those who are too old or infirm to pursue 
their profession. I live in the beautiful country- 
house where the husband and wife spend the 
greater portion of each year, and I think I am 
the happiest old man alive. 

And Charles and Fanny? Ah, well, life is one 
long honey-moon to them, thank God! 
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BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Tur mortals cry out ceaselessly for blessings, _. 
Yea! night and day I hear their prayers arise; 
To you, oh, gods, they lift up hands beseeching— 
The whole round earth is shuddering with their sighs. 


They cry for wealth, for fame, for hollow glory; 
For youth, that left them long ago forlorn. 

They cry for all of love’s sweet, madd’ning story ; 
And you, oh, gods, look down en them with scorn. 


With tears and prayers they send up their petitions, 
These mortals, grovelling in the earth’s foul dust ; 

These mortals with pure faces, and souls blackened 
With all the sins of living and of lust. 


And I, oh, gods! the least of all the mortals, 
Send up one prayer, one hopeless, bitter prayer, 
At morn, and noon, and night I kneel and whisper 





My one petition to the mocking air: 


The power of forgetting—gods eternal ! 
I ask no other. boon of your grim hands; 

I care not if I starve, low in the gutter, 
While wealth is over all the summer lands. 


Nor care I if my limbs are bare to heaven, 

To howling winds that sweep me, bitter, by ; 
So I but have the power of forgetting ; 

No other boon I crave beneath the sky. 


Forget thro’ the brief remnant of existence, 
The days of love and song, and moon and wine; 
Aye, days I curse now in my black despairing, 
With curses rising to the gods divine. 


Oh, gods eternal! gods of the immortals, 
Grant me to touch this one boon’s blissful goal, 
And take all else that makes life worth the living, 
And leave me destitute; then take my soul. 
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BY ELLA WHEELER 





Orv Docror WAINwEATHER’s granddaughter 
had come home to Ravenwood. 

When August Percy, youngest son, and heir of 
the Percy pride and wealth, entered the parlor 
with this bit of news, there was a general 
exciamation. 

“You don’t mean it!’’ cried Mere Percy. 
“Why, I thought the old doctor had sworn never 
to hear her name spoken.”’ 

“Is she pretty?’ questioned Miss Imogene 
Percy, leaning gracefully back in her fauteuil, 
and wondering, in her secret heart, if her laurels 
were to be disputed with her. 

“Ig she stylish?’ queried Miss Kate Percy, 
twirling her handsome rings. 

“I wonder if she is accomplished,” mused the 
youngest and last of the Misses Percy, as she ar- 
ranged her music on the grand piano. 





“Not at all pretty, and not at all stylish,” 
answered August, nonchalantly, ‘‘if I may judge 
from the glimpse I had of her. As for her ac- 
complishments, I can’t say. But I fancy she'll 
not be much of an addition to select society, 
here.”’ 

The three young ladies breathed a simultaneous 
sigh of relief. Harold Percy, sitting just outside 
the open window, smoking and reading, laid 
down his book, and leaned across the window- 
sill, his pale, handsome face, and fine, square 
shoulders appearing like a bust, sculptured in 
bas-relief, 

“I do not agree with you, August,” he said. 
“I think Miss Wainweather very pretty, and the 
rare sweetness of her face and manner would de- 
note a rare mind. I see no reason why she 
should not be a valuable addition to society, here.” 

“Why, Harold, when did. you see her?” 
asked August. ‘She only came this morning.” 

“I happened to be at the depot, and was for- 
tunate enough to render her some little service, 
before Dr. Wainweather arrived. I liked her ap- 
pearance very much.”’ 

‘You must call upon her very soon, girls,” 





said Mere Perey. ‘Her grandfather is a highly } 
intellectual man—he was a friend, I am told, of 
Agassez—a personal friend. And I have always 
thought it a pity that there were no young people 
at Ravenwood. The grounds are so lovely.” 

“I suppose he is very rich, too,” added Kate. 
“And she will probably be his heiress. She is 


the only one of the race left, Iam told. Yes, we 
must call, as soon as it is allowable.”’ 

Years and years ago, before Styletown existed; 
and when Ravenwood, with its lawns, and trees, 
and massive stone mansion, was the most impos- 
ing residence for miles and miles, Dr. Wain- 
weather’s only son and child had won his father’s 
displeasure, by abandoning the pursuits of science 
for those of pleasure, and by marrying for love, 
while at college, and dying a few years thereafter. 
Dr. Wainweather had planned out a very differ- 
ent career for his son, who was to have remained 
with him at Ravenwood, after he had finished 
his college years, pursue the sciences, and perfect 
the work which he himself would not live long 
enough to finish. 

Accordingly, he never forgave the girl, whom 
his son had seen fit to love and marry, and 
always regarded her as the murderer of his only 
child. When she wrote to him that Robert was 
dead, and that his child—his little baby girl, 
Berta—longed to look upon her grandfather’s 
face, he wrote back to her: ‘“ But for you, my 
son would be living. Your child is nothing to 
me—lI wish Aever to see her !”’ 

So the widow had remained in her distant 
westerm home, until she died, a few years later, 
and then little Berta was left to the care of her 
maternal grandfather and two maiden aunts: 
With them she had grown to womanhood; her 
only companions the village rector and his wife, 
who taught her all they knew. In the rector’s 
well-stored library, Berta laid the foundation of 
a solid education; while she retained the remark- 
able purity and’ sweetness of disposition, which 
nature had given her as a dower. 

It was just twenty years after the death of his 
son, that, sitting in his library, alone, with his 
head bowed upon his hands, old Dr. Wain- 
weather read and re-read this note. 

Muittrowy, Del., July —, 1874. 
Dr. WAINWEATHER : 

An epidemic of a fatal character has recently 
swept over our village, and the aged grandparent, 
and two aunts of your granddaughter, Miss 
Berta Wainweather, have all been victims. This 
leaves her homeless, and alone. She is very 


dear to us, and I and my wife will gladly take 
her to our home and heart, if it is your desire. 
But as you are her only surviving relative, we 
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feel it our duty to inform you first, and we ; and thoseI have left; but already I tot at home, 


await your reply. The young lady has a suffi- { and happy. Come often, and see me.’ 
cient competence to support her, in the modest They bowed themselves away, and Berta ran 
manner she is accustomed to. back to her grandfather. td 
Very Respectfully, ‘And so you have had some callers, my pet,” 
James Winturop, D. D, } said the old man, who held the world in general 

The old man lifted his bowed head, after long {and the Percys in particular, in no very high \ 
thought. esteem. ‘‘ How did you like them?” 

“No, no,” hesaid. ‘No. Myson’sdaughter; Berta looked up, smiling, into his face. “I 
must not be dependent upon aliens for a home. } liked them very much, grandfather. It is so 
It would be astain uponthe name of Wainweather. ; easy to like people. I don’t understand how any 
So long as she lived with her mother’s people, ! one can have enemies. I think those young 
well and good. She was as much theirs as mine. ladies are lovely, all of them, and I wanted to tell 
But she shall not be left to strangers.” them so, and to kiss them; but of course I didn’t 

So the next mail from Styletown carried a ;}—so soon. I shall, sometime. Oh, it is splen- 
brief, but courteous, note to the rector, request- } did, grandfather, to have. companions of your own 
ing that the young lady might be sent, or brought, } age! I never had a girl friend yet—and I have 
at once to Ravenwood, where her home would } longed for one.” 
be, in future. A week later, Dr. Wainweather, Dr. Wainweather sighed. Too well he knew 
for the first time in years, went to the depot at ; ‘ the usual result of girl-friendship ; but how could 
Styletown ; and a little figure in black flew into ; ‘he poison this white and healthy young mind 
his arms, and nearly took his breath away by ; ‘ with doubts and suspicions? He only said: 
kissing him, on both cheeks, right in the ‘Little one, I want you to be happy as a bird, 
presence of all the multitude of people. It ; here, and you must feel free to go and come, and 
was forty years since a kiss had fallen on his } invite your friends whenever you see fit. I am 
face. And this girl?’ Why had his dead wife {an old man, who ‘cares little for the world, and 
risen out of her grave to look at him with those | who knows nothing of the usages of society: 
soft, beseeching eyes? ; But you will make friends, and you will learn 

He watched her, all that day and the next, as i the ways of the world, and all I ask is that you 
she moved about the spacious rooms at Raven- { may be happy, and content. You will need some 
wood, with a strange feeling at his heart. No new dresses, by and by, dear, and you must buy 
woman but his old housekeeper, @nd his gar- ; whatever you want. I desire my little girl to 
dener’s wife, had trod upon those floors for forty ; look as nice as any of them.” 
years. How strange it seemed to see hersthere;; That evening, in the bosom of the Percy family, 
to have her nestle on a stool at his feet, as he sat Berta Wainweather was discussed and dissected. 
in his library ; to feel her soft kiss, morning and ‘<I confess,’’ said Miss Imogene, complacently 
evening. In forty-eight hours she had won her { adjusting her blonde frizzes, with her dainty 
way to the inmost centre of his heart. finger-tips, ‘‘that, after what Harold said of her, 

Not many days elapsed, before the Misses { I was terribly disappointed. I did suppose there 
Percy called. In rustling silk, and cumbersome { was not one person by the name of Percy devoid 
trains, they swept across the polished, ashen } —utterly devoid of taste. But Harold certainly 
floors of Ravenwood, and waited in the quaintly, {m must be, if he calls Berta Wainweather pretty. 
but richly, furnished parlor, while the old house- 8 She has not one pretty feature, unless it may be 
keeper, Harriet, carried their dainty cards to her } her eyes—and they are not large or noticeable.” 
young mistress. Berta came in, at once, a tiny ‘‘ And she is too small to ever be stylish, under 
little creature, looking even smaller than she } any circumstances,” added Kate. ‘Her figure 
was. In her short, black dress, and low-coiled } is that of a child’s, and’ she was dressed very 
hair, she presented a striking contrast to the } plainly, and has no air about her.”’ 

Paris-robed ladies who awaited her. But all 
unabashed, and with her sweetly natural grace of 
manner, she received them, and thanked them } 
for their kind invitations to their home, and their 


‘*That was my impression of her,’’ quoth 
August, languidly. 
But Harold’s clear-cut voice broke in upon the 


; 
} 
2 
discussion, here. 


wishes for a continued acquaintance. “Tt was not rd features, form, or clothes that 

“T have never had any friends of my own } ; impressed me,” he said, quietly. ‘It was the 
age,” she said. ‘1 think I shall be very happy ! uncommon sweetness of. her expression, and her 
here, among such pleasant people. I had feared ; perfectly natural manners, which are a woman’s 
I should be homesick for the ones I haye lost, { chief charm, but which are so hard to find in 
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these days. She has a thinking face, if I pod. Young Greyson vied with young Peyson in 
use such a phrase, and is more than a butterfly ; attentions, that evening; and Pre Percy him- 
of fashion.” And Harold lit his cigar, and; self found a wonderful interest in the girl’s 
strolled into the garden. conversation. Harold Perey stood aloof, and 
«« How touchy Harold is about that girl,’ said ; watched it «ll, with a silent, grave face. He 
Helen, the musical one, petulantly. ‘‘One would} read Berta as he would read a rare and won- 
think he'was already in love with her. Really, } drously beautiful poem; and his heart ached for 
mamma, hadn’t we better take her up and culti-} her. 
yate her?’ She has a pleasant way with her, and She was walking down the garden, leaning 
there is nothing about her to be ashamed of. She{ upon the arm of young Greyson. Imogene 
is an heiress, too.”’ Percy, who supposed Greyson to be a victim te 
So, in family conclave, Berta’s fate was de-; her charms, walked just ahead, with young 
cided. She was to be “‘taken up” by the Percys, ; Peyson, who, it must be confessed, turned oftener 
whieh would be a signal for all Styletown } than politeness permitted, to address a remark te 
“society” to recognize her. And sothe Masons, } Berta. The quartette passed by Harold, where 
and the Peysons, and the Greysons called; and | he sat, in the shadow of an elm tree. As they 
3 
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while poor little Berta was telling her grand-} passed, a silver comb fell at his feet. Glancing 
father what kind, and beautiful, and lovable} up, he saw, with confusion, that his sister’s 
ladies they all were who came to see her, these } heavy coil of hair was dropping, and in another 
kind and lovable creatures were deciding among} second, would fall at the feet of Berta and 
themselves, that, though it was worth their} Greyson. Ie comprehended the mortification of 
while, perhaps, to patronize Dr. Wainweather’s such an accident at once; but before the braid 
heiress, she was really a very plain girl, with no} had detached itself from the little coil upon her 
knowledge of society, and no “style.” head, Berta had dropped the arm of her com- 
Berta received their overtures of friendship, panion, and gently placing her hand on the braid, 
without an idea that she was being patronized. } and holding it in position, said, quietly : 
I wish I could make you see this girl, as she was, “Your hair is falling out of coil, Miss Percy ; 
in all the rare simplicity and beauty of her char-$ allow me to arrange it for you; it will take but 
acter. Her great heart was full of warm sympa-$ a second. Mr. Greyson, be kind enough to hand 
thies and expansive affections. The whole world } me that comb, at your feet. There, it looks nicer 
to her was an Eden; men and women were} even than before. Do you know, I have a knack 
angels. Sorrow slipped from her, not because; for hairdressing? I dearly love to arrange a 
she could not suffer keenly, but because, in the; beautiful head of hair. I think it is my one 
bountiful richness of her nature, in her wonder- } talent:.’’ ‘ 
ful capacity for enjoyment, she found so much It was a little tliing, but it seemed a great deal 
to be grateful and happy for, that she forgot to} to Harold. 
grieve. She believed all men and women to be? ‘Not one girl in a score would have done that 
as true, as kind, as sincere as herself; and she? for another,’ he mused. /* My sisters would 
supposed the ladies of Styletown came to see her, { not. To save one of their own sex a mortifiea- 
and asked her to their homes, because they liked § tion, is not in their line.” 
her, as she did them. Berta, on another occasion, displayed her 
The Percys made a pleasant tea-party, and in-§ talent, by dressing Imogene’s: hair for a party. 
vited her there. In the evening, the gentlemen } Clasping her hands, and laughing: in childish 
came, and refreshments were served on the moon-} delight, over the effect she had produced, she 
lit lawn. Berta had abandoned her mourning, cried : 
at the request of Dr. Wainweather, who held that ‘“Now, you are perfectly beautiful, and it 
the custom was barbaric, and in bad taste. She} makes my heart glad just to look at you.’ Then, 
was robed all in white, her dress quite ae | hen the girls went down stairs, she said to 
made; and she wore no drnament, but a single} Harold, ‘I think there is nothing in all the wide 
scarlet flower. Her low-coiled hair gave her} world, Mr. Percy, so beautiful as a beautiful 
pale, small face'a classic grave, péouliarly its own. { woman. You must be very happy to have three 
She was one of those women whose evéry move-} such lovely sisters; they seem to me like three 











ment is a caress. He¥ every glance bespoke the } blush-roses on one stem.” 

tenderness that dwelt in her heart for all God’s Harold smiled. ‘It is unusual +s hear a lady 
humanity. About her hung that subtle magnetism : speak so enthusiastically of her own sex,” he 
which always attracts; she drew people to her, | said. “‘ You are a pleasing exception.” 

without being conscious of it herself. 3 She looked up, wonderingly ‘No, I do not 
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think I am,”’ she said. 
more freely—and am more demonstrative than 
most women. I suppose all women admire 
beauty, and enjoy it, just as. much as I do, 
though they may say less about it. But I have 
seen so few people, you known—it—is all new 
to me.”’ 

“Poor child,” thought Harold, and well he 
might. She had-yet to learn her own sex, 


“It is only that I speak ; 





through bitter knowledge and experience, How 
bitter he did not dream. If he had, he would 
have taken her in his arms, then and there, and 
sheltered her from the whole world, with his 
mighty love. Already he had acknowledged to 
himself that he loved this girl. ‘But she is 
an heiress,’’ he said, mentally. ‘‘She will have 
tnany suitors—she must learn to know people, 
somewhat, and the world, before she can under- 
stand herself. I will not speak yet—it would 
hardly be honorable—I will bide my time.”’ - 

It was a great surprise to the Percys, to find 
the girl they had ‘taken up” through pity, 
become, in a few short months, the pet and 
favorite of all Styletown. Berta was not one to 
carry people by storm, at first sight, as did the 
stately Imogene and her sisters, with their 
splendid wardrobes, and fine figures, and brilli- 
ant complexions. While, as they had expressed 
it, ‘‘there was nothing about Berta to be as- 
hamed of,’’ they had never, for one moment, 
dreamed that she could become a favorite, or 
win admiration. She had neither beauty, style, 
or accomplishments, they. told themselves. To 
be sure, she had developed a marvellous taste in 
dress, since she came into Styletown society, and 
she showed a wonderful knack for putting on the 
right colors, and making a picture of herself. 
But she was so small, that she seemed rather a 
prettily attired child, they said, than a stylish 
woman. She was so pale, too; not a bit of 
brilliancy about her; and no beauty but her soft, 
dark eyes. And yet, the Misses Percy, and the 
Misses Greyson, and Peyson, and Mason, were 
all compelled to see that she was steadily grow- 
ing in favor in Styletown. Young men were 
glad to be her escort; no pleasure party was 
deemed complete without her; and old men 
made a pet of her in their homes, and showed 
her marked attention and courtesy abroad. Old 
ladies, too, loved her. Even young ladies, who 
were her rivals, could not but acknowledge her 
sweetness and unselfishness, and felt, in her 
presence, the subtle attraction she unconsciously 
exerted over all. 











As for Berta, her rich heart blossomed out, 3 


like some tropic flower in the genial rays of} and surprise. 
summer. 





“A 


She had no thought of conquest. I doubt if 
she knew the society meaning of the word. Old 
men, and young men, and old ladies, were alike 
to her. She was drawn to them all, because they 
were human, because they liked her, and were 
kind to her. But she loved, with ideal devotion, 
the fair companions of her own sex; and by a 
thousand nameless acts, of thoughtful attentions, 
of clinging caresses, and words of tenderness, 
she tried to make them understand the fulness of 
her heart, and was happy in believing she 
succeeded. 

‘“‘Grandfather,”’ she said, one night, curling 
down at his feet, in her favorite position, «I 
think Iam the happiest girl in the whole, wide 
world. Such a good home, such a dear grand- 
father, and so many, many kind, lovely people, 
who like me. Oh, I love the whole world! I 
wish it were all in one big, old grandfather, that 
I could take in my arms, and kiss—like this.” 

The old man drew the bright head to his breast, 
and stroked it tenderly. ‘‘ Dear little girl,” he 
said. ‘You make me think better of a world I 
had grown to distrust and dislike. You make 
me forgive it all the wrongs it has done me, by 
your happy trust and confidence. But it would 
be a bad world, indeed, if it could be unkind to 
my little one,’’ 

Poor old man, poor little girl, they did not 
know of the envy, so bitter, that-it was almost 
hate, that agitated the breast of more than one 
woman, in Styletown, that very hour. Envy, 
that was fast growing into malice, and only 
awaited an opportunity to fasten its poison-fangs 
upon its victim. 

It was early twilight of a summer day, when 
young Burr Greyson came up the gravel walk at 
Ravenwood, to escort Berta to the village church, 
where a choir festival was to be held. Berta met 
him, shawled and gloved, and took his arm, with 
the bright, cordial smile that was one of her 
chief charms, They walked slowly down the 
avenue, and were approaching the street, when 
the young man caught her hand, and drew her 
gently back, under the shadow of one of Raven- 
wood’s great oak trees. 

‘Berta,’ he began, impetuously, ‘‘I cannot 
live through this, evening, and see you sur- 
rounded by your admirers, until I know my 
fate. I love you, Berta—I want you to be my 
wife. Tell me, yes or.no, before we go to church. 
Whatever you answer, it, will be easier to bear 
that this uncertainty. Will you marry me, 
Berta ?”’ 

“Oh, Burr!’’ cried Berta, in genuine sorrow 
‘‘I am so sorry, indeed Iam! I 
like you so much, Yes, I do love you, Burr; 
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but it is just as I love your father and your? bitter over Greyson’s indifference, and young 
mother !”” Peyson’s devotion to Berta, questioned August, 
“And you can’t be my wife—” concerning his whispered conversation with Burr. 
‘No, Burr. Indeed, I have never dreamed } ‘‘I saw you look at Berta, and whisper to him,” 
of such a thing.’ Don’t think of it any more— } she said, ‘and he colored up strangely. What 
but let us be the same good friends.” did you say ?”’ 
Through the gathering dusk, she saw his fuce In his indolent fashion, August told her, not 
grow pale, and his mouth quiver with pain. } caring what effect the story had upon her. 
“Oh, Berta!’ he cried, and his voice shook with Imogene went to her room, her heart aflame 
. emotion. with bitter fury. ‘‘So that is the way she wins 
A great wave of tender pity swept over Berta’s ; favor with the gentlemen,” she cried. ‘By 
kind heart. She never once thought that she} kisses and caresses! Well, I think it time she 
had made a conquest—that she had refused a} was taught a lesson.” 
“splendid offer,” or that she had triumphed over} She did not pause to analyze her own feelings, 
another woman. She only realized that she had } and discover whether the certain loss of Greyson 
given pain to a dear friend. Her heart ached } was at the bottom of her righteous indignation. 
with its fulness of sorrow. She only knew that she had an imprudent act of 
“Tam so sorry, Burr,” she cried. ‘TI like } Berta’s, whereon to rest her displeasure; and 
you so much—you have been so good to me! : she did not rest, until she had accomplished a be- 
Let us forget all about it, and be happy. Oh, ; ginning with her sisters. The rest was sure to 
don’t look so white and sad, dear Burr, I can’t { follow. 
bear it.” And with a little irrepressible sob, she } A week later, Dr. Wainweather found his 
put her arms about his neck, as a repentant child ; little Berta sitting, with bowed head, and tear- 
might have done, and kissed him softly on the ; wet eyes, on her favorite seat, by his library 
brow. table. She had just come in from a picnic party, 
“Now we are good friends, Burr,” she said, } whither she had gone, in gay spirits. 

“and you are happy again, and we will go to the } He leaned over her, and caressed her brown 
church. Come.” hair. ‘Are you ill, little one, or only tired?” 
They passed slowly and silently down the } he queried, tenderly. : 
street, and neither one had seen the figure that “Oh, grandfather,” cried Berta, breaking into 
passed just before them, in the gloaming. tears, ‘‘I am so unhappy! In some way, I have 

Young Peyson hovered at Berta’s side, that eve- { offended the Percy girls, and many others; for, 
ning, and played the gallant with great devotion. { to-day, at the picnic, hardly one of them would 
He asked her for a flower from her bouquet, and } speak to me. I donot know what I have done, 
begged her to fasten it in his button-hole. August } grandfather ; but I must have done them some 
Percy, watching the two, with that hypercritical ; great wrong, without knowing it. I feel as if 
smile, so like his sisters, leaned down, and whis- } my heart would break.’ 
pered in Burr Greyson’s ear: ‘‘ One would hardly Dr. Wainweather sighed. ‘You cannot have 
suppose the fair Berta had so recently bestowed ; done anything wrong, my dear,” he said; ‘but 
her tender caresses upon another, to see her } they may have misunderstood you in some way. 
smile upon Peyson, eh, old boy ?” It is only a cloud, dear, and will blow over. 

Greyson flushed hotly. ‘What do you mean?”’ } They cannot be angry at my pet long. I would 
he asked. ask them what I had done, were I you, and 

‘Only that I happened to be passing the great have it all cleared up.” 
oak, by Ravenwood, at twilight—rathér an ex- There was to be a choir meeting, the following 
posed place for. flirtations, Burr.” evening, at the church. Berta decided to go 

It was an embarrassing position for any young ; early, and as soon as the Percy girls arrived, to 
man to be placed in. Yet had Burr possessed { havea quiet talk with them. She went as soon 
true nobility of soul, he would have frankly told { as the church was open, and finding nobody yet 
the truth ; he would have said that what Percy : arrived, curled herself up in a cushioned pew, 
saw was the pure act of a tender heart, prompted to await the others. But worn out with grief 
by pity for the wound she had just given. $and excitement, she fell asleep, and slept she 

So would Harold Percy have spoken. But not } knew not how long. She was aroused by a mur- 
80, Burr Greyson. He felt ashamed to confess } mur of voices, directly above her, in the gallery. 
he had been rejected, and so turned away, with She started up, wide awake, at the sound of 
an embarrassed laugh, and said nothing. ‘her own name. It was Imogene Percy who was 

That night, Imogene Percy, who was feeling | 











speaking. 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 





‘Berta Wainweather has defied the proprieties 
long enough,. girls,” she was saying, ‘and I 
think we are just right in showing her our dis- 
pleasure, I have, for along time, been disgusted 
with her actions, and I cannot keep. silent any 
longer.”’ 

“I don’t'think we ought to keep silent,” added 
Helen. Mason. ‘Why, I have never spoken of 
it before; but really, when she has been at our 
house, I have blushed for her, She would sit 
on a little stool, by father’s chair,:and talk with 
him for an hour, scarcely looking at mother or 
me. Father thought she was a wonderfully cute 
little creature, and made a perfect goose of him- 
self, in the way he petted her. I told mother I 
did not think it looked well, but I never spoke of 
it -before,”’ 

‘* Because she is Dr. Wainweather’s grand- 
daughter, she thinks she can do whatever she 
pleases,” chimed in Carrie Greyson. ‘Any 
other girl, who acted as she does, would have 
been condemned, long ago.. She thought she was 
going to capture brother Burr, because ‘he is a 
great catch, but she found herself mistaken.’ 

‘« A girl needn’t expect to win any young man 
by kissing him in public,’ sneered Imogene. 
“Your brother is the last man to be pleased with 
such freedom.”’ 

‘‘The only reason she ever made such a fuss 
over us girls, was because she wanted to blind 
our eyes to her doings,’’ declared Kate Percy. 
‘‘T think she is just.as deceitful as she can be, 
and if she isn't worse than that, I’m mistaken.”’ 

“T think we are justified in believing the 
worst that can be said,” Imogene put in, 
decisively. 

‘She is not one bit pretty ; her complexion is 
miserable, and her form horrid; and I have 
always thought it strange she should have so 
many—followers. But after her actions in the 
garden, with Burr, I begin to understand. Young 
men will be young men, you know, and we can’t 
blame them for a girl’s folly.” 

They were so interested in their discussion, 
that not one of them saw a slender figure steal 
from the cushioned pew below, and glide down 
the aisle, and out at the church door. They 
were disappointed, when the evening wore away, 
and Berta did not jappear. They had hoped to 
make her feel their concentrated displeasure, 
that evening, and had decided to give her the 
cut direct. 

But the following day, they were somewhat 
startled at the intelligence that Berta Wain- 
weather lay ill of a burning fever. For. many 
days and nights, her life hung by a thread; and 
all the time she talked wildly of many things, 








- 


calling upon; Imogene and her sisters not to be 
so cruel, and begging her grandfather to take 
her away. 

The old. man scarcely left her. bedside, and 
Harriet, the housekeeper, watched with him. 
There were daily inquiries at the door for the 
sufferer, but the physician forbade all callers, 
But, by and by, the delirium passed, and the 
little sufferer lay, white and weak; but perfectly 
rational, upon the pillows. Then the old doctor 
bent down, and kissed her, with tears of joy in 
his dim eyes, as he whispered : 

‘Thank God, you are out of »danger, my 
darling! You must keep very quiet, and you 
will soon be well.” 

She looked up at him with solemn, dark eyes. 
“Grandfather,” she said, ‘I shall never get 
well. .I am weak, and almost spent, and nothing 
could save me, but a great effort upon my own 
part, to rally strength and courage. That I can- 
not make—for I do not want to get well. I have 
lived long enough, grandfather. I have found 
out what a terrible world it is; I have lived to 
lose faith in everybody—everybody but you: if I 
were to get well, I should be bitter, suspicious, 
doubtful of all the world. No, I,do not want to 
live!” 

Then she told him the whole story, told it with 
failing breath, with bitter, falling tears. 

‘‘I.did not know sueh cruel people could live 
in this fair world, grandfather,” she said, piti- 
fully. ‘I had loved these girls so dearly—so 
dearly. I thought I should go insane, when I 
heard the dreadful things they said of me; things 
which I believe I would have flown.at any one, 
and beat with my hands, who had dared speak 
them of my girls—my dear girls, grandfather, 
whom I would have defended with my life. There 
is nothing in the wide world I would not have 
done for them. I loved them so. I was glad of 
ail that made them happy, and so sad if one of 
them had a sorrow. But yet they said those 
cruel things—said them as if they were glad to 
say them, grandfather. And now, no matter 
how long I lived, I could never trust or believe 
in the love of any woman again. And I might 
grow to be like them, grandfather. I might be- 
come just as wicked and full of cruelty, if I 
lived.” 

But she did not live. The fever came on 
again, that night, and in the early dawn she lay 
white and still, and at rest. 

After she had been robed by careful hands, 
and laid in the rich casket, to await the last 
honors, a bevy of her old companions, forgetting, 
in the sudden surprise of death, all envy and ill- 
will, came, slowly and sadly, through the silent 
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halls, to take a farewell view of their former 
friend and protégé. Softly they entered the dimly- 
lighted room, and were approaching the casket, 
when an old man, kneeling before it, lifted his 
head and saw them. He rose up with a quick- 
ness and agility that startled them, for he had 
been a decrepit man for many years. His face 
was deathly pale, and ‘his eyes blazed. 

“Stop!” he ‘cried, raising his long, thin hand, 
with a warning gesture. “Do not dare profane 
that white saint yonder, by one glance even. At 
your door lies her death! You killed her! Be- 
cause she was guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
pleasing, because she acted from the pure im- 
pulses of a perfectly natural heart, and therefore 
won the love of all who could appreciate the good, 
the true, the beautiful, you hated her, and 
hunted her to her death. She heard all you 
said of her in the church, that day, and it killed 
her. But I would, ten thousand times, rather see 
her lying there before me, dead, than to see her 
living, and like any of you. How dared you 
point the finger of scorn at my ‘white-souled 
darling? Go—leave her!- You pollute the 
presence of her sinless clay. Thank God, she 
lies there, safe from the contaminating influence 





of suchas you. Go—and take with you my curse 
—the bitter curse of an old man, upon the verge 
of the grave.” 

Trembling and afraid,-they turned in silence 
to go—and confronted Harold Percy! He had 
entered unperceived, in time to hear all the words 
of the old man. He looked, white and cold, into 
the scared faces of his sisters and their com- 
panions. ‘Go,’ he repeated. ‘Go, before I add 
my curse to his! This has been a revelation to 
me. Go out of the presence of your victim, and 
leave me!’’ 

Then he turned to Berta’s grandfather, who 
had fallen forward, upon his face. He called 
help, and had the old man conveyed to his bed, 
from which he never rose. In a few days, he 


-rested by the side of his darling. 


Estranged from his family, Harold Percy lives 
® solitary life. When asked why he does not 
marry, he answers: ‘‘I loved an angel once, and 
she was slain by women; women whom. the 
world holds up, to-day, as models of virtue. My 
heart is bitter and hard toward: the whole sex. 
My life is consecrated to the memory of one, 
whose only sin was that of pleasing, and out- 
shining others by the light of her beautiful soul.”’ 





THE SUNBEAM AND THE DEWDROP. 


BY MATTHEW SUTTILL. 


A LITTLE drop of dew, 
One early morn in May, 
Began to dance and glitter, 
With a golden, sunny ray. 
It said, I am far brighter 
Than little drops of rain, 
And come unseen and lighter, 
And give nobody pain. 
The roses and the lillies— 
Yes, and the violets, too, 
Are ever waiting, silent, 
For the refreshing dew. 
I fall as did the manna, 
In the wilderness of old; 


WE 


MEET, 


BY HELEN 


WE meet, and we part; smiles and tear-drops together 
Are strangely commingled to checker our way, 

As sunshine and shadow, in changeable weather, 
Will follow each other like children at play. 


We meet; and the heart, in its first gush of gladness, 
Enlivens the cheek and illumines the eye; 





My voice it is as gentle 
As love that’s never told. 
The sunshine in the morning 
Comes laughing o’er the hills, 
To seek me in the valleys, 
Where night myself distills, 
And then I’m changed to ether, 
And no longer sparkling lie, 
But rise up as mysterious 
As ever to the eye. 
No eye can see me falling, 
No eye can see me rise, 
And yet I’m ever moving 
Where light and darkness lies, 


AND WE PART. 


A. RAINS. 
We part; and the face wears expressions of sadness, 
Which deepen in tears as we whisper “ good-bye.” 


We meet, and we part; but it is not forever! 
Tho’ changes are working continu’ly here, 

There brightens a land where they “ meet ne’er to sever,” 
How blessed to gain an inheritance there! 
















































WHAT WAS DONE WITH DORA. 


BY T. 8. 









** Wart is to be done about Dora?’ asked Mr. ; 
Cheney, speaking to his wife, as the carriage in } 
which they sat drove out through the cemetery | 
gate. They had come over from a neighboring } 
city to attend the funeral of Mr. Cheney’s sister, } 
and were to go back in a late afternoon train. 

The expression that came into Mrs. Cheney’s 
face showed that the question was a surprise. It 
had not occurred to her that they had anything } 
to do with looking after the dead sister’s child. } 
She was with her father’s friends, and would, of ; 
course, remain with them. 

‘About Dora? I don’t understand you.’ 
The brows of Mrs. Cheney contracted slightly. 

Now, this Dora was a fairy-like little creature, 

; 
2 





six years old, whom neither Mr. or Mrs. Cheney 
had seen, until this day. The fact was, the 
sister had married a man that, for some good } 
reasons, and some bad ones, Mr. Cheney did not 
like, and as she had gone to live in a distant city, ; 
the brother had grown indifferent towards her. } 
He had only seen her three times since her mar- | 
q 
¢ 





riage, and on the last of these occasions, his eyes 
looked only on the pale, still face, out of which 
the light of life had gone forever. 

‘¢ Father and mother are both dead,”’ said Mr. 
Cheney, a troubled feeling in his voice. 

‘«« But she is with her father’s friends, and they } 
are able enough to take care of her.” 
“She's a lovely child,’’ remarked Mr. Cheney. } 

‘Is she? I didn’t notice her particularly,” } 
returned his wife, with chilling indifference. 

Mr. Cheney said no more, and there was 
silence between the husband and wife, all the 
way, as the carriage bore them back to the hotel : 
at which they were staying. é 


«We are going home in the five o’clock train,” § 
said Mrs. Cheney, when they were in their room. } 

*‘T don’t know about that,’ was answered. 

“You don’t! Why, John, I thought this was 
understood.” 

«So it was. But—” 

What?’ There was just a shade of alarm 
in the voice of Mrs. Cheney, as she looked at her 
husband. 

“I’ve changed my mind,”’ he answered, with 
& grave firmness that his wife understood. “I 
must know something about what they are going 
to do with Dora, before I return home. She’s 
my sister's child.”” Mr. Cheney’s voice lost its 
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steadiness. ‘And,’’ he added, afier*a pause in 
; which to recover his wavering self-command, “so 
‘ tike her mother, when she made the sunshine of 
our house, many, many years ago, that it seemed, 

when I saw her, to-day, as if my little pet of 
that long ago time had come back to me.” 

‘But we can’t take her, John,” said Mrs. 
Cheney, with rising excitement, yet speaking in 
atone of hard decision. ‘‘And I want that 
settled at once. We have no children of our 
own, and I don’t mean to make my house a 
nursery for other people’s.”’ 

“JT didn’t say anything about taking her,” 
returned Mr. Cheney; ‘‘and it will be time 
enough to object, when the proposition comes.” 

The tone and spirit of his wife was so 
unfeeling, that it angered him a little, and he 
betrayed this anger in speech, as well as manner. 

Neither spoke again for a considerable time. 

‘‘Will you go with me?” asked Mr. Cheney, 
at length. 

‘‘With you, where ?”’ 

“To see about this child?” 

““No. She is nothing to me.” 

‘‘As you like, my amr, My duty is plain, 
;and I’m going to do it.’ 

‘sDo what?’ The alarmed look came back 
into the eyes of Mrs. Cheney. She knew her 
husband’s resolute will and decision of character, 

‘«See what is to be done with Dora, now that 
her mother is dead,” 

‘Very well. Go, and see about it.” 

And he did go. Mr. Cheney had not liked 


: the look of things in the house where his sister 


died, nor the faces of the people he had seen 


‘there. Contrasting them with the tender and 
$ beautiful child, she seemed like a dove among 
: birds of prey. He could not get this impression 
out of his mind, and it was confirmed when he 


returned to the house, out of which, a little while 
before, he had followed the mortal remains of 
that sister. As he stood at the door, he heard, 
between the moans and sobs of a child, the hard, 
unfeeling voice of a woman. 

“Come now! You've got to stop all this. 
Your mother’s dead, and crying isn’t going to 
bring her back.”’ 

But the moaning and sobbing went on. 

“Didn’t I tell you to stop!’ The voice 
pitched itself to an angry key. 
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Mr. Cheney rang the bell, with a nervous jerk. 
The door was opened by a thin-faced woman, 
who fixed on him a pair of cold, blue, enquiring 
eyes. She did not, at first, recognize him. 

«Mr. Cheney,”’ he said, introducing himself. 

Instantly the hard expression died out of the 
woman’s face. 

« Walk in, sir. I didn’t remember you,” she 
returned, moving back, that he might enter.} ‘Will anyone object?” 

Her aspect and manner had changed rapidly. “No, sir. We've all got enough of our own 

Mr. Cheney followed her into the house, the { to look after. You can take her, if you want 


woman stepping quickly, and showing consid- ¢ her, and welcome.” 
erable excitement. 


‘Take a chair, sir.” 


She drew his head down, and kissing him, 
answered, in a whisper, ‘Yes.’’ He looked 
into her sweet blue eyes—his sister’s eyes—and 
his heart was captive to the child. 

‘Shall she go with me?’ Mr. Cheney looked 
at the woman, who sat in a grim silence, watching 
them. 

“T have no objection,” she replied. 


“A good riddance,” was on the woman’s 
tongue; but, in very decency, she kept it back. 
Mr. Cheney seated himself in the small, dingy ; But Mr. Cheney heard it as plainly spoken to his 
parlor into which he was ushered, the woman } 
dropping into a chair near him. 

‘You are the aunt of my sister’s orphan child, 
little Dora ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ The cold, hard manner of the } 
woman was coming back. ; 


“What about Dora?” ‘«‘ And then what are you going to do?” 
«That's: just the question, sir. Somebody’s ‘¢One thing at a time,’’ was the firmly spoken 
got to take care of her; and we've all had jews “Tve heard it said, and I think it’s 
trouble and expense enough, as it is.” i true, that if we do what we see to be right, 
The querulous, rattling voice, the knit brow, } to-day, we shall not be in doubt as to our duty, 
the cold, unsympathetic eyes, and the thin lips, } when to-morrow comes. To-day, my duty is 
that drew back hard upon the teeth, were enough ; clear, and I have decided to do it. I cannot 
for Mr. Cheney. His decision came without ; leave my sister’s child with these people. Dora 
debate. must go back with us.’’ 
“Where is the child?” he asked. «‘*To our own home?” 
“Dora,” called the Woman. ‘Dora. Here’s ‘It is large enough to hold her for a day, or 
your uncle Cheney. He wants to see you.”’ a week, or a month, if need be, until we can 
A movement was heard in the next room, and ; decide what will be best to do with her.” 
then the beautiful child Mr. Cheney had seen in Mr. Cheney saw his wife’s disapprobation in 
the morning, her large eyes red and swollen, } her face. 
stood in the door, and looked at him, wistfully ‘¢‘There will be no necessity for your keeping 
and wonderingly. He held out his hands to her, } her, my dear, if you don’t wish to do so.” 
and she came forward slowly, reading his face; ‘I shall not wish to do so; you may settle 
with a child’s unerring intuition. As soon as { that in your mind.” 
she was in reach of him, Mr. Cheney caught her “All right. Let the morrow take care for the 
in his arms, and after kissing her, drew her ; things of itself. To-day’s duty is what most 
tightly to his bosom. A sudden rush of tender } concerns us. I told them to have the child ready 
feelings had overpowered him. He had not } for me, at six this evening, when I shall call for 
meant to be anything but kind in his manner ‘ her.” 
towards Dora; but his heart was weaker than he ““Why this evening? We can’t go back, until 
had imagined, and it had betrayed him. to-morrow. It will be time enough to get herin . 
As for the child, she was already starving for } the morning.”’ 
love, though only three days had passed since her 
mother died. Was it strange that a wild rapture 
seized her; that she clung to the neck of her } bed in our room.” 
uncle, crying out and sobbing so sehadtiies| “Oh! as for that,’ returned Mr. Cheney, 
that he feared her overstrained nerves would } smiling. ‘We can have a cot brought into the 
break into spasms? room. Where there’s a will there’s always a 
“Would you like to go home with me, Dora?” } way, my dear.”’ 


asked Mr. Cheney, after the child had grown } 
quiet, 


inner ear, as if the words had come to him orally. 
** My dear,”’ said Mr. Cheney to his wife, when 
he returned to the hotel, “I’m going to take that 
child away from here.’ 
A startled look came into Mrs. Cheney’s eyes. 
The color deepened on her face. 
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«‘T wish to go in one of the early trains.”’ 
«¢ But where is she to sleep? There’s only one 


Mrs. Cheney knew that when her husband 
was really in earnest, he generally had his way ; 
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and it. was plain to her that he was thoroughly in ‘« My mother is dead,” sobbed the child; and 

earnest now. a low, wailing cry, that she was on to repress, 
“I have nothing more to say, John. You ; filled the chamber. 

must do as you think best. Only, one thing is “‘ Dead? Dead? My poor child!’ broke from 


settled. In that I put my foot down. The child ;the lips of Mrs. Cheney. ‘My poor, poor 


is not to be adopted into our family.’’ child !”’ 
“Of course not; unless you should desire it.” And she lifted her to her lap, and drew her 
“As I certainly shall not,” was the positive ; head against her bosom. As she felt the pressure 
reply. ‘of that head, a flood of pity and tenderness 


Mr. Cheney went for Dora, at the time ’ rushed through her soul. The child nestled 
appointed, and his wife waited for his return in ‘ closer. Then there came a yearning towards 
no very satisfactory state of feeling. It was not } her. The mother-love, that lies latent in the 
in her to be unkind toa child; but:shewas selfish, heart of every woman, stirred with a sweet 
as we all are in our degree, and self-indulgent. ‘ emotion. 

There were years in which she had longed for a ‘‘What is your name, dear?’ asked Mrs. 
child, of her own. But that desire had passed } Cheney. 

away, and -her mind had acquired a dull sort of; ‘ Dora.”’ 

content, as the days moved on, and her almost; The arms that held the child so closely against 
aimless life lost itself in a little world, where } this woman’s heart relaxed suddenly. 

the voice of duty was so low, that it rarely, if}; <‘Dora!’? There was a thrill of sharp surprise 
ever, reached the ears of self-denial. Taste and $ in Mrs. Cheney’s voice, as she pushed the child 
order were supreme in her home, and she had ; from her, almost passionately, and held her at a 
come to enjoy the silence that reigned with taste } distance, looking searchingly into her face. 


and order through all its luxurious chambers. } ‘Dora Dean?’ The question was in a husky 
To have this disturbed by a child, and that child { whisper. 

not her own—to, have her selfish ease broken up, 66 Yes, ma’am. It’s Dora Dean.” 

as it must be—could not be thought of by Mrs. The child’s voice, tremulous and frightened, 
Cheney, for a moment. went away down into Mrs. Cheney’s heart, and 


She was sitting in no very pleasant frame of ? stirred its sluggish depths more deeply than they 
mind, when the door of her room was pushed { had ever been stirred before. All that was truly 
softly open, and a child, with large, wonderiyg woman in her awoke into life. All the repressed 
eyes, moved a step or two inside, looking at her § ’ tenderness of years revealed itself. 
timidly. Her golden hair fell in ripples about $ a My poor motherless little one!’’ she cried, 
her neck and shoulders, and made a frame for jas she drew the child back again, and held her 
the face, which was of uncommon loveliness. $ in a close embrace. 

Thinking her beautiful visitor the child of some? The door opened, and Mr. Cheney came in. A 
guest at the hotel, Mrs. Cheney held out her ; glance told him the truth. He put his arms 
hands, and smiled a winning smile. $ around his wife and the beautiful little girl, who 

“«Come.in,” she said. ’ was lying upon her bosom, and said, with an 

The child came forward slowly, not turning ‘ emotion he could not conceal : 
her eyes an instant from Mrs. Cheney’s face. ‘God will make it all up to you, my dear: full 
Something in those eyes stirred the woman’s ; ; Measure, pressed down, and running over !” 
heart strangely. Over their wonderful beauty ; ; Mrs. Cheney lifted her face to her husband, 
she saw a veil of grief and sadness. ‘ as he stood over her. There was a softer, 

As the child came close to her, she drew an { ; ‘sweeter expression in her eyes than he had 
arm about her, and kissed her in a loving way ; ; seen there for a long while. She was crowned 


, and as she did so, she saw tears come into the ’ with a rare beauty. All the cold, hard shadows, 


beautiful eyes; and felt the hand she was holding } ’ which had been gathering over her countenance, 

tremble. { were gone, and tender lights touched it every- 
‘Are you lost, dear?” asked Mrs. Cheney. ‘ where. 

It crossed her mind that the child had strayed } } «God ‘bless you for this, my darling!’ he 

from her mother's room, and was not able to find } could not help exclaiming, as he bent over and 


thé way back. ; i kissed her, with a lover-like fervor to which for, 

‘No, ma’am.”” There was a sorrowful tone } oh, so longatime! her heart had been a stranger. 
in the voice, and it touched the heart of Mrs. An hour or two later, as Mr. and Mrs. Cheney 
Cheney. ‘ stood looking upon the pure face of the child, 


“‘ Where is your mother?” she enquired. 3 out of which the angel of sleep had taken every 
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line of sorrow, the sphere of innocence by which 
she was surrounded penetrated their souls, and 
filled them with a peace that. was inexpressible. 

And so the question of ‘* What was to be done 
with Dora” had settled itself; and this, long 
before it came up in the debate, towards which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Cheney were already begin- 
ning to look, with feelings of no small anxiety. 


They had left their home with troubled feelings 
—a home into which no light strong enough to 
dispel the still shadows that haunted it every- 
where could find an entrance—they returned to 
it, bearing back a sunbeam, that brightened every 
chamber, and set to music love’s chorded instru- 
ments, that had been silent in their hearts for 
many years. 





HEART’S EASE. 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


Katrina, to the country town, 
Walked slowly, as one sent; 

Her road-mate wore o’er cheek and brow 
The sunshine of content, 

And walked as one whose feet were spurred 
By impulse all their own. 

One voice was like a gurgling spring, 
One had a sullen tone. 


One maid let a sweet merriment— 
A gleaming, golden thread, 
Run through and brighten each quaint word, 
That quietly she said. 
She told of ripened fruit she bore 
To the old country town, 
And that her head by its great weight, 
In no wise was cast down. 


The dear “home mother” grew a flower, 
A tender, heart-shaped thing, 

That, laid upon her load at morn, 
Forbade the dust to cling. 

Made the sun-lances, harmlessly, 
The burdened head to smite, 

And brought her to the vine-clad porch, 
With lightsome feet at night. 








Katrina, to the country town, 
Walked slowly, as one sent; 
Beneath her load, her heart of hearts 
With murmuring thoughts was bent. 
The other maiden’s voice was fall 
Of sweetness as a breeze, 
As laughingly she said her plant 
Was only the “ Heart’s Ease.” 


The blue-eyed violet its spell 
To all her journey. lent, 

The dear “home mother” quaintly called 
The blossom “ heart’s content.” 

With smiles like broken gleams of light, 
Running her sweet lips o’er, 

She said the humble flower might spring 
At any cottage door. 


Katrina lifted up her eyes, 
And laughed as maidens will, 
Half merrily, and half ashamed, 
Yet at her heart’s dark sill, 
She felt some subtle perfume steal, 
From out the hidden flower, 
We trust she won and wore its grace, 
And toiled -beneath its power. 


ALONE. 


BY CARRIE F. 


On! Love, I walk the wood alone; 
Alone I walk the russet meadow ; 
The sumach’s crimson glory burns, 
In balmy deeps of violet shadow. 
Within the ash-tree’s sombre heart, 
Warm, purple fires begin to smoulder ; 
The woodbine trails a scarf of flame, 
Across the pine tree’s dusky shoulder. 


High up among the poplar boughs, 

Bright leaves like flakes of sunshine twinkle, 
And sparks of fire, and drops of wine, 

The leafy tents of maples sprinkle, 





L. WHEELER. 


Among the golden ferns, the brook 

Slips silver-shod, with murmurs tender, 
But, love, the tears that from my heart 

Rise fast, blot out the landscape’s splendor. 


’T was but one little year ago— 
Allin the misty, mellow weather, 
We walked the fading meadow-land, 
And radiant forest-aisles together ; 
You promised you would be my bride, 
When next the autumn leaves were burning; 
To-day you sleep, the bride of Death, 
Beyond the reach of mortal yearning. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 393, 


CHAPTER XV. “It gives me a clear view of one man in the 

Wuere many events are crowded into a few } boat that I have seen before.” 
hours, it is impossible to arrange them in the ‘Seen before? of course—few men, within fifty 
telling with exact regard to time. That night, } miles hereabout, could fail to know Lord Colgate, 
when Delia Fitch was hidden among the rocks, ; when they see him.” 
watching that little craft put out to sea, and ««Then it ts Lord Colgate.” 
while old Winters was sitting in front of his own ‘““Why, man, who else should it be, since the 
door, now and then glancing up from his work } old earl has been dead well nigh a month, as all 
on the nets, for he still kept the retreating smack } England knows.” 
in sight, and watched her progress as he worked, ‘Yes, I had heard,’”’ answered the stranger, 
a strange man came suddenly round a corner of } lowering his glass, and casting his eyes down- 
the building, and halted abruptly, just where his } ward, till they met those of the old man, search- 
tall form shut out the sea-view, and left the old {ing his face with the keen, doubtful look of 
fisherman in shadow, Winters looked up from } a person questioning some far-off memory. 
his net, and moved his hand impatiently. What the old fisherman saw was a tall, power- 

“Step aside, my man, wherever you may come } fully built man, broad-chested and sinewy, with 
from, and let me have the light a bit longer while } a face that hot suns and fierce storms had em- 
it is red on the sea; for a prettier thing never } browned, without hardening the kindly expres- 
was than yon craft, as it sails away, with a cargo ; sion of the mouth, or quenching one ray of the 
such as boat never carried before. Let it round } honest eyes, that met his with a smile, that was 
the point safely; then you and I will pass to } directly lost in a quiver of mist that might have 
business, if it is that which brings you here.”’ melted to tears in a less powerful man. 

The stranger drew back, as he was ordered, ‘‘Who—who are you?’ faltered the old man, 
and leaning against the building, shaded his eyes ; pushing the net from his knees, and struggling 
with a large, brown hand, and, following the ; to his feet. 
fisherman’s eager glance, also looked out to sea. Before the stranger could speak, Winters had 

“It isa pretty craft,” he said, in a low voice, ; parted the full, silken beard that flowed down 
‘and seems to be well manceuvred, so far as one } upon his breast, with two quivering old hands, 
can see.” ; and was peering closely into his face. 

* Aye, that it is sure to be !’’ answered Winters, “« Father !”” 
still keeping his eyes on the boat. There is no The old man uttered one cry, between a sob 
hand at the cove that can handle her like that. {and a shout, threw up both arms, and fell upon 
See, see how like a gull she sweeps around the ; his son’s breast. 
point; wait a minute, and we shall see her wings ‘““My son—my son. Now, my God, I am 
spread on the other side.” ready to go. The boy has been in my arms 

While Winters was speaking, so completely again. From over the seas he has come, that I 
absorbed by the boat, that he took no heed of his } might look upon his face, before I die.” 
visitor, that person had unswung a field-glass A great sob heaved the bosom on which the 
from his shoulder, and held it to his eyes. old man had thrown himself. The powerful 

“‘ Hah |” f head of the son bent down, and lay tenderly 

The old man looked up as this exclamation broke { against that of the father, whose sparse locks 
from his visitor, and a gleam of swift anxiety } scattered gleams of silver over the thick, flowing 
came to his eyes, as he saw the lifted glass and} beard, on which his withered cheek, now 
keen seaman-like air of the person who held it. { quivering, and wet with tears, was pressed. 

‘What is amiss, that you cry out? Myeyes; Thus, for a while, the two stood in a close 
are old, but she seems to be sailing well. Tell } embrace. Then the strong arms of the younger 
me if ‘oo gives you more than I can see.’’ § man relaxed; the fisherman stood up, turning 
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away his face, ashamed of the moisture that 
filled his eyes. 

* You see I am getting old, my lad. Old and 
childish ; that must be, when I fall a-crying ; but, 
oh, John, I never thought to look on that face 
again, so long as I lived, and the joy of it broke 
me down !’’ 

“The joy of it should make you younger by 
ten years, father,” answered John Winters, 
drawing his own well-browned hand across his 
eyes. ‘‘And so it has, father; or you have 
carried your age more bravely than any old man 
I ever knew. I should have known you any- 
where.” 

«Would you now?’ questioned the old man, 
and a faint laugh broke from him. ‘Well, it 
does no harm to flatter the old man a bit. He 
likes it. Only, while he has been going down 
one side of the hill, you, my lad, have been com- 
ing up the other. Anda mighty brave man you 
are, standing before me now. Six feet high, if 
an inch, and with a beard upon your face, such 
as the picture people in the Divie give to the 
Patriarchs; but for the eyes, and the voice, and 
—I cannot tell what it is; but this I know, my 
son, who was lost, is found again, and is talking 
with me here, in front of his old home.”’ 

John Winters looked around him, curiously! 
On the humble cottage, that the old fisherman still 
looked upon as his especial domicile, and the 
new building, with its verandah, and pretty 
garden, that had almost crowded the old home 
out of sight. 

«J shouldn’t have known the place,”’ he said, 
thoughtfully. 

“No. ‘They have changed things above a bit.”” 

There was silence for a moment; for between 
those two lay a subject both shrunk from, and 
each waited for the other to begin. John Winters 
seated himself on a bench, and taking up the 
net his father had: been mending, fell to exam- 
ining its meshes closely. The old man placed 
himself on the edge of the bench, and fixing his 
eyes on the ground, waited. 

“Is she changed. Like the place?” 

This question was put quietly, and almost 
under the man’s breath, and just as quietly the 
fisherman answered it. 

‘“‘No, John. For that woman to have changed 
much, was not to be expected. The comely lass 
has grown into a fine woman: what else could 
anyone think of?’’ 

“And the child? Is that living ?”’ 

“Living, and almost as tall as you are, John. 


A brave, noble lad, with a heart like guinea gold, 
and a face—’’ 


“Well?” 














“ Like that of his father, twenty years ago.” 

John Winters drew a deep breath.” 

“T am glad of that,’ he said, earnestly. 
Then, still speaking low, and under his breath, 
he put another question. 

« And Huldah—where is she now ?”’ 

‘In yonder,” answered the old man, pointing 
to the modern cottage. 

‘* Here ?”’ 

“This has been her home, always; nothing 
has changed since you left us, only as time 
changes all, for better or worse.’ 

‘But there have been great changes up yon- 
der,’”’ said John, waving his hand toward the 
castle. ‘TI heard of the old earl’s death, on the 
day I reached England; but for that, I should 
have been on the ocean again.”’ 

‘‘And the old father unaware of your ever 
being in your own land,”’ said the old man, shak- 
ing his head sadly. ‘That has been the hardest 
part of it.” 4 

‘« But it was in our compact.” 

“T know—I know. Still it was hard on an 
old man, who had but one son in the world.” 

A sad, bitter smile came over John Winters’ 
face. Perhaps he remembered greater loneliness, 
and a more lasting wrench of the affections. Sea 
watches in storms and tidal waves, that seemed 
hurling him from the face of the earth; long, 
weary nights in his hammock, where no one 
could remark that his eyes were more full of tears 
than sleep.. He was a brave man—grand, even 
in his power of self-abnegation; but such 
may sometimes feel the great sadness of self-pity, 
even when their noblest. work is accomplished. 

‘‘ But Huldah—in all these years she has been 
@ daughter to you?’ he said, at length. ‘That 
thought always gave me comfort. Surely she 
fell short in nothing.” 

«Fell short! Our Huldah? That she could 
never do. No, no; ifthe lass drove away my son, 
she gave me more than the loving kindness of a 
daughter. I have no complaint to make of 
Huldah !” 

“Come in,” said John Winters, rising. ‘I 
have other things to ask, before the boat we saw 
putting out from the harbor comes back, for it 
may be that I shall go away again, without mak- 
ing myself known to any one.” 

The old man gathered up the net in his arms, 
and was about to carry it in; but John took the 
load from him. 

‘‘ What have you to do with these things?’’ he 
said, rather impatiently. ‘There should have 
been no need of the old toil after I went. Why 
is it kept up?” 

‘Why is it kept up, John?’ Do you want the 
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old father to eatidle bread, or did you think he 
consented to’ part. with, his only som ini order to 
gain an easy life? No, no, lad;.I have not 
missed a day’s work) since you went away. We 
Winters have our bit of; pride, as well as the 
Stamfords. There is not. money enough, in all 
Trevylan to buy the love we give the ‘family—or 
power enough to limit our duty; but we sell 
neither one nor the other.” 

John Winters grasped the withered hand, half- 
extended in the eagerness of speaking, dropped 
it, gathered the net in. his arms, and, thus en- 
cumbered, entered his father’s room. 

«« Everything is\as I left it. This does, indeed, 
seem like coming home,’’ he said, looking around 
the singular apartment, whose walls were covered 
with model boats, mats of coral, great shells that 
still retained, or seemed, to retain, the sounds: of 
the sea in their rosy depths, submarine fans 
spread out like coarse lace work, and all the 
curious things that sailors brought home from 
their far-off voyages, before the romance of ships 
was broken down and leveled by steam. 

Over the mantel-piece, in this room, was a fully 
rigged ship, with all its sails furied, and its 
beautiful network of cordage perfect as that of a 
man-of-war; not a tiny rope was out of place; 
the bulwarks were carved to miniature perfection. 
Indeed, it was a complete ship, in everything ‘but 
its size.. Above this, a pair of oars, cut from the 
teak-wood of. some strange land, were crossed, 
and over them a cutlass, a pair of antique pistols, 
and a ponderous. chronometer held the place of 
honor. 

All these objects John Winters had seen, and 
marveled at greatly, in his boyhood, and many a 


time, during his wanderings he had thought of ; 


them with homesick longing, as things that he 
might never see again; but now, they were 
before him, a: part of his old, life, and. while 
gazing upon them, he felt a swelling of the heart 
that made him afraid to speak, for awhile lest 
there should be a sound of tears in his voice. 

It was among these curious things that the old 
man and his son sat. down, and conversed with 
great earnestness of the past. When they arose, 
and came into the open air again, the sunset had 
deepened into dusk, and Huldah; Winters stood 
upon the porch, looking out to sea, 

The woman took no heed of the persons who 
approached her; but hearing footsteps, said, in 
& grave, anxious way, still shading her:eyes with 
one hand: 

“ Father, it is getting late, and I can no where 
find the boat, . It has been long out of sight.” 

The old man had been too much. occupied 
during the last hour to notice that the night was 


. 


indeed. softly stealing upon them. He, therefore, 
looked seaward, with sudden interest, 

‘* Yes,’ he said, withdrawing his gaze from the 
deeply purpling waters. ‘‘The smack should 
have been in by this time; but she is in safe 
hands, never fear.’’ 

While his father was speaking, John Winters 
stood somewhat in the background, gazing in 
Huldah’s face with an earestness so’ intent, that 
she felt it through all the anxiety that disturbed 
her, | All at onee, her hand dropped, and she 
turned, facing him. For one moment, not a word 
was spoken, nor a movement made, but her eyes 
widened, and a look of startled wonder filled 
(them. Slowly, and as if moving against her 
own knowledge, she drew nearer to him, and her 
lips moved, 

“«John—John Winters,’’ came through them, 
in a whisper. 

‘«« Huldah,” 

The woman drew one deep breath, and held 
out her hand. 

*‘Have you come to us from the dead, John 
Winters ?”’ 

‘**T have corhe from beyond the sea, and make 
myself known to you, because news of the old 
earl’s death reached me, and I thought that there 
night be need of help that no one could give so 
well.” 

Huldah answered the firm grasp of his hand 
with a; force that thrilled the strong man from 
head to foot. 

** As of old, thoughtful and kind to eyeryone 
but yourself,” ‘she said, in’a voice that shook 
with emotion. 

John Winters made a gesture, as if her words 
disturbed him. 

‘‘ There is no kindness in a simple duty: The 
dear, old father has often told us that. He alone 
has beén really kind.” 

‘‘ Kind beyond anything,’”’ answered Huldah. 

‘* Nay, nay,” broke in the old man, lifting his 
shoulders, as if to fling off these praises. ‘A 
man whose father and forefathers were born on 
the Trevylan estate so’ for back, that they fought 
for the. land, before. they learned, how to till it, 
has only one thing ‘to consider. before all others: 
the honor of the old house—the pleasure of its 
lord. What this lad has been to our new earl, I 
was to the one’ who is dead. In serving one, 
both were served. It is not often that a poor 
fisherman is given a chance like that which came 
$to us, and for that we should give thanks, not 
‘ expect praise.” 

Huldah smiled, and tears swelled into her 
eyes; but that instant, a noise came up from the 
{shore that startled her mind back to its old 
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anxiety. She stepped to the edge of the terrace, 
and looked down. A boat, with its sails flapping ‘ 
loosely, was being hauled up to the beach by a 
group of fishermen, among whom was wee 
confusion and loud talking. 

“It is the White Witch,” she said, turning | 
deathly pale, in the dusk. ‘‘Belus, Keath—oh, 
Father of mercies, none of those who went out 
are there!” : 

Even while speaking, the woman leaped down 
the terrace, had rushed along the pathway, 
toward the beach. She had forgotten everything 
but the great terror that possessed her. 

John Winters saw her movement with surprise. 

“What is it? Where is she going?’ he} 
questioned of his father. 

“Lord Colgate, our lad, Keath—Lord Belus, } 
too. They weht out in her. The boat is there, } 
but I see nothing of them.” 3 

The old man was out of breath, before half 
this sentence was ended; for John had only 
“aught the first words, when he also threw him- 
self over the terrace, and was gone. 

“God, help and preserve us,’’ prayed the 
old fisherman, as he stumbled down the path, 
regardless of rheumatic joints, or the uncertain 
foothold. “Ah, me, it ig something terrible! 
Never have I heard such a wail come from 
Huldah’s lips before.’ 

No one observed when the stranger or old 
Winters came upon the beach; for a crowd had 
gathcred there, men, women and children, some 
weeping and wringing their hands, others talking 
at random, and a few young men questioning 
each other wildly about what was to be done. 

After that one sharp wail, Huldah had pushed 
her way into the centre of this group, and her 
questions were sharp and clear, each coming with 
& gasp of the breath. 

“ Adrift you found it? Where?” 

“At the mouth of the ravine, just where the 
river comes in, below the caves.” 

“ Drifting—no one in it?” 

“No one in it, mistress.” 

‘Who saw it come in?” 

“No one. Some were counting the day’s 
catch. The rest were at supper.” 

Then John Winters stood in the midst of the 
group, and his voice rang loud and clear over 
the general tumult. 

“ Bring out a boat—your stanchest. Let four 
of your best oarsmen go with me. They are 
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No one asked who gave these orders, or took 
thought that a stranger directed them. He spoke 
with knowledge and authority. That was enough. 
Before he had done speaking, a boat was hauled 
up to the sands, and the four men were ready. 
One moment, Winters paused before Huldah, and 
then leaped into the boat. 

‘Do not despair,’’ he said. 
we will find him.” 

One clasp of their hands, then he was gone, 
and Huldah stood, dumb and helpless, watching 
him with her wild eyes, as if he were taking her 
soul with him. 

‘‘Now, my men, for the shore,” cried a young 
fisherman, who had been left behind. “The 
boat was found in the mouth of the river, near 
its outflow from the park. Most likely they put 
ashore there, and are now safe at the castle. It 
isn’t like Keath, to moor his boat carelessly, but 
he may have done it, for once, don’t you see.’’ 

A great sob broke from Huldah, as she turned 
upon the young man who advanced this hope. 

«« At the castle! God bless you, Gregory, for 
thinking of that! What is more likely? . He was 
tired ; the ravine was nearest to the castle. Of 
course, they have all gone up to Trevylan, not 
thinking what awful thoughts might come to us, 
here. Father, father, you will go with these; 
see, they are all coming with the lanterns and 
torches, like a funeral. Such things frighten 
one; but it will not be for long. I will go to the 
castle, and be coming back with good news, be- 
fore you get half way to the cliffs; but keep on 
searching. Do not lose a minute!”’ 

Her voice rang back from the footpaths, as she 
mounted the hill, turning, now and then, to make 
sure that the lights were moving. Once on the 
terrace, she paused a moment, and looked out to 
sea, where the shadow of a boat was just defined’ 
by one unsteady light, that rose and dipped with 
the waves like a floating star. 

‘God guide them,” she prayed, turning 
toward her darkened home! “and oh, God! 
grant that I find them first. Delia—Delia 
Fitch |” 

There was no answer. Alas! pretty Delia 
would never hear that voice again. 

“‘She has gone with the rest. I did not see 
her in the crowd—but then how could I see 
anyone?” she murmured, thinking tenderly of 
the girl. ‘Poor child, she will be terribly 
frightened !”” 


“Tf he is alive, 





most likely on some island or rock, with the tide ; All this Huldah thought as she went into a 
swelling around them. That’s right. The rest little outhouse, and came forth with a bridle in 
of you get out lanterns, light torches, search the } her hand. Then, with another anxious glance 


shore between this and the cliffs—every inch of it. } along the coast, she climbed to the level ground, 
Still another party summon the 
Vor. LXXV.—29. 


coast-guards.”” 


and there, in a bit of pasture, fenced off for his 
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own use, found an old pony, that Keath had 
learned to ride upon, now rather older than him- 
self. With the meek submission which age gen- 
erally brings to all earthly creatures, the petted 
animal bent his head for the bit, and when Huldah 
leaped upon his back, bore her off with a speed 
that would have astonished her at any other time, 
but tow, when her heart was aching with sus- ‘ 
pense, it seemed as if the poor creature crept 


little valley was black with moving shadows, 
Then came the wail of women and children; for 
that rustic bier was set down, reverently, on 
the terrace, in front of old Winters’ cottage, and all 
who had known the girl, but a few hours before, 
so winsome and beautiful, might look upon her 
now; for the moon had struggled out from an 
embankment of black clouds, and its pale light 
fell gently down upon the terrace, turning its 





under her with vicious slowness. dew into a mist of silver, which seemed to enwrap 

Along the coast road, through the great en-;the dead. Lord Belus had followed this weird 
trance to the park, and among the lonely shadows { train of mourners, slowly, still riding his horse, 
cast downward by its giant trees, she made her ; and keeping in the background; for the beast 
way, growing more and more heavy-hearted as ; was restive, and might imperil the crowd of 
she went. To her the stillness of the night was i women and children that thronged the road. 
terrible, and when that was broken by the wail ‘ Thus he was left on the eminence, looking upon 
of a dog, that came solemnly up from the wilder- i the silent mourners, as they wound down into the 
ness, a cry of absolute dismay broke from her. hollow, and gathered in a black cloud around old 

Thus, pale as death, and wild with apprehen- ; Winters’ cottage. No one could see his face then ; 
sion, the woman had presented herself befére ‘ but he curbed his horse fiercely back, when the 
Lady Colgate, only to be repulsed, and sent away } moon came out, as if the sight was more than he 
to that other scene, where Lord Belus almost cared to look upon, and thus brought his dark 
trampled the form of that dead girl under the ; face to the sea. Then a shudder passed through 
hoofs of his horse. ; him, and he half wheeled the hunter around—but 

Then it was that a sickness like that of death : back again, in an instant—forcing the beast to 
came over the woman; for, with unreasoning in- ; stand still while he surveyed the whole scene, 
tuition, she felt the terrible dread of some evil ; clenching his teeth, and holding the bridle with 
that was winding itself around her son, added to {a fierce grip, as he took in the sombre funeral, 


the certainty that Lord Colgate had met with { and the broad, half-lighted sea at his feet, defy- 


something worse than death, and that the poor ; ing his own terror. Then he slowly wheeled his 
child at her feet was in some way involyed in the { horse, and came face to face with the retainers 


mystery of his disappearance. ’ who had followed him from Trevylan, and were 
“Tfany of you have a hatchet or knives, cut ; silently regarding his movements. 
some branches from the ravine, weave them into } “There has been foul work here,” he said. 
a bier, and let us take this poor child to some } ‘That much we have learned ; but the worst may 
more sacred place.” ’ not yet have appeared. We come out in search 
It was John Winters that spoke in the solem- } of Lord Colgate, and find a dead girl. What con- 
nity of the moment, for his boat’s crew had come ; nection there is between his absence and her 
up the ravine, and now stood among the crowd } death no one can tell. It is a pity, for she was a 
that had gathered solemnly around the dead girl. bright little lass; but even her death should not 


; keep us from our search. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A MOURNFUL procession passed down that coast 


road, blackening the highway with shadows, and } 


Who among you saw 
the boat after she left the harbor ?”’ 

Lord Belus asked the question with a keen look 
at the men, reining his horse in nervously, as 


moving in silence, save that the slow tramp of feet { he waited for an answer. 


was answered, mournfully, by the sweep of broken } 
waves against the rocks, and the still more dis- } of the men. 
mal wail of night winds among the cavernous } 


hollows, with which they. were honeycombed. 
A few torches were still aflame, and these gave 


a lurid aspect to the scene; for the moon, that | 


had risen goldenly, was now submerged with 


‘‘None of us sw it, my lord,’ answered one 
“We can see sails come and go from 
the castle, but not to make out one sail from 
another.”’ . 

“Still, some of you may have been on the 
cliffs—” 

‘‘No, my lord; but here come the coast guards. 


clouds, thus leaving the sea in inky darkness, { They may have seen her.” 


moaning, as it seemed, over the fate of that dead 
girl. 

At length, the procession turned down to the 
cove, breaking up along its various paths, till the 


He was right: the sound of hoofs and the 


jingle of arms was heard on the highway. Lord 


Belus rode forward to meet the four horsemen, 


t whe were approaching at a sharp trot. The 
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leader, on recognizing Lord Belus, touched his 
hat. 

“You are welcome, gentlemen,” said the 
young man. ‘‘ We have great need of you. Our 
tenants, down yonder, are waiting to clamor out 


their grief over one of their own people, instead ; leaning forward, as he raised it. 


of searching earth and sea for the master of 
Trevylan. But you will give us efficient help.” 
The captain touched his hat a second time. 
“We got a message that the earl was missing, 
and came at once.” 


“Thank you. I expected as much,’ answered 





man came swiftly up the hollow, and seized his 
horse by the bridle. 
‘Lord Belus, what does this mean, 
here for an explanation, and will have it.” 
“You?” said Belus, reversing his whip, and 
“You ask 


I am 


explanations of me! You!” 
‘Yes, I. Some terrible thing has been done.” 
“‘T do not doubt that, Keath Winters.’’ 
‘‘A young creature murdered.” 
‘“‘You know that?’ Till now, I thought it 


; might be accident ; but what is she, compared to 


the young man, accepting the idea, as if he had ; your benefactor, the good man whose safety you 


really sent the message. 

‘‘ Has nothing been heard ?” 

“No. The villagers were out, and a search 
begun; but a young girl of the cove has been 
found dead in the park, and that has drawn them 
off—a few people may be down among the rocks, 
but nothing has been discovered of my brother.’ 

“A young girl found dead in the park—not 
murdered ?”’ questioned the captain. 

“No, I dare say not. 


heart, perhaps, who missed a rendezvous, and 

fell into the pool, or flung herself in, when he 

failed to meet her. 
“That is sad.”’ 
“But we have not time to think of that. 


Who knows?” 


The 
whole village has occupied itself with her, while 
my brother is missing, and may have met with a 
worse fate. 


“My lord, they have not given up the search. 
You can hear voices and see lights among the 
rocks—a woman’s voice. I hear that the fisher- 
men have only waited to place that poor child in 
asafe place. Shall we join them?” 

“Yes, yes. The captain here will lead you. 
I must gallop to the castle, inform my mother 
that every thing is being done—for she is in 
sad distress—and then join you again. 
way.” 

The man wheeled his horse close to that of his ; 
master, and bent his head, while Belus whispered, 
impressively : 

“Not a word of my suspigion; 
Keath Winters well in sight. 
leave the village. 


He may attempt to 
See that he has no opportunity.”’ 


him ? 9? 


“You are to watch everyone; most of all the : 


man who was last seen with my brother. 
now; the guard is waiting.’ 

The man rode off, and then Lord Belus turned 
his horse toward home; but evidently with some 
reluctance. As he was crossing the bridge under 
Which the river emptied itself in the ravine, a 


Go, ; 


’were entrusted with. 
’must answer for; after that, the girl you cast 
° away.” 


: hand is not loosened from my horse’s bit. 
; not enough that you have put one of our house 
Some keeper’s sweet- { 
; line, and have no idea of following the earl, 
; wherever you may have put him. But I have 
‘always been your friend, Keath, and will prove 
$ it, by a word of advice. 
to return to the village, when we part, but make 
‘for the nearest station, or, better still, get 
aboard some outward bound vessel, and leave 
; the country. 
Here one of the men from the castle rode up. { 


This } 


all this is. 
‘Keath Winters, my lord? I am to watch : soul, I wish you no harm, Keath. 


It is Lord Colgate you 


«‘ Belus, Belus, are you a man or a fiend, to 


$ jest on a subject like this?” cried Keath, white 
‘ with mingled horror and resentment. 


‘‘A little of both you may find me, if your 
Is it 


out of the way? Remember, I am the last of the 


Do not trouble yourself 


It will save a world of trouble; 
for if Lord Colgate does not appear, to-morrow, 
you will be under arrest.’ 

‘“«T under arrest !”’ 

‘‘For murdering a peer of England; to say 
nothing of this poor girl, whose life has paid the 
forfeit of her love for you. Qh, you carried the 


farce off well before Lord Colgate, and I was 


; fo . ol enough to forgive a blow, because of my pity 


9.) 


for your jealous passion for the girl ? 
Keath Winters sallied back, as if he had 
received a blow. His grip upon the bridle had 
been firm as iron; but it gave way now. Upon 
} his face came a look of slowly increasing horror, 


and he stood there, motionless and dumb, in the 
but keep § 


moonlight. 

“‘T see, you begin to understand how serious 
I am glad of that; for, upon my 
If I said 
anything to cast suspicion on you, when we came 
so suddenly upon the girl, it was wrung from 
me by antpeiae, and I dare say, no one took heed 
of my words.” 

Still Keath Winters stood in the road, like a 
stone monument planted there. 

“You will not move; you give no answer, 


{when I offer to help you, and every moment 
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lost will tell against your life. I repeat it to you, 
Keath Winters, the greatest wish that I have 
now, is to save you from the fate that is sure to 
close around you, if you are found here after 
daylight, to-morrow morning.” 

Lord Belus spoke hurriedly, and with warning 
emphasis. All that was fierce or scoffing in his 
previous manner was swept away. There was 
even a tone of entreaty in his voice, and his 
face, as he bent it toward the young man, who 
had so lately been his friend, was pale with 
excitement. 





a 


moment of the last few months will be spread 
before the world.” 

Keath put up his hands, as if to ward off a 
blow, that he had lost all courage to repel, and 
Lord Belus went on, still more earnestly. 

“This girl, Delia Fitch, saw you with the 
young lady in my mother’s pavilion, her hand in 
yours, her lips offered for your kisses.’ 

‘No, no; she did not see that.”’ 

“I say she did; for I met her when the jealous 
tears were hot in her eyes. I witnessed all that 


$had maddened her. You know best if it was 


“You do not speak—you will not speak. Fool, ; this that drove the poor thing to commit suicide, 
fool! do you know how little time there is?’’ he ¢ or if it was a part of your plan to put one sweet- 
cried out, with passionate vehemence. ‘I point $ heart out of the way, while you enticed another 


to the way of escape; here is gold, uncounted, 


from her high place. All that I know is that the 


but enough to take you across the ocean. Once girl is dead, who was alive and in full health 


there, send to me, and you shall have abundance, 
as long as you live. When we were boys together, 


when the sun went down this evening.” 
“Oh, my God, this is terrible!” moaned 


I promised to befriend you, always. That promise } Keath. 


I wish to redeem. Take the gold, and flee.’’ 
‘«Never,’’ answered the young man, breaking 


; ** And to-morrow,’’ Lord Belus went on, “there 


will be an inquest, when you and I must be 


out from the horror that had locked his senses Sscnasers for she was seen going about the beach 
for awhile, and with a sweep of his arm he when the boat put off, almost on the very spot 
dashed the bag, heavy with gold, from the eager } where I was assailed with blows, for a careless 
hand that held it out, whence it fell with a crash } bit of gallantry. I say to you again, Keath 
to the ground. Winters, if you would not, with your own hands, 
“Keath Winters, are you mad? I tell you } cast Stella Winchester into the loathsome vortex 
that there is no other way open to you on earth,” $ of a public scandal, take my offer, and go!” 
cried Lord Belus, throwing himself from the Was it strange that Keath Winters hesitated, 
saddle, and lifting the gold from the dust of the $ or that his mind was, for some moments, swayed 
road. ‘To-morrow, even I cannot help you. ; to and fro with painful uncertainty? Is it strange 
Take it—take it, for your mother’s sake.”’ that his limbs shook, and that great beads of 
Keath thrust the bag from him with both hands. ; moisture stood on his pale forehead? The gulf 
The passionate entreaty with which its acceptance ; that lay before him seemed too deep and awful 
was urged, only deepened the horrible loathing ; for human power to scan; but the soul in that 
that he felt for the pleader. } young bosom was brave, though the body trem- 
‘““No,” he said, firmly. ‘I will neither touch $ bled. After a brief silence, during which Lord 
your money or leave the place.” ’ Belus stood breathless, with the money still half 
‘* But your mother ?”’ held out, the young man conquered the chaos of 
‘‘My mother,’’ answered Keath, and now his : thought, that had confused him, and once more 
eyes lighted up with sudden inspiration. ‘My 3 put the gold aside. 
mother would not recognize a coward as her son. ; “No,” he said, in a firm, almost solemn voice. 
She believes in a God—a just God—and so do I. } ‘To save my mother, or this lady, from one pang 
Above all things, she will have need of me.”’ ; of shame, I would become an exile forever—nay, 
“But there is another—Stella Winchester. } perish where I stend, thankful that my poor life 
Would you have her name dragged through all : had saved them from even a suspicion of disgrace ; 
the horrors of a murder trial ?” ‘but safety has never yet been purchased by 
When that name was mentioned, Keath sal-; falsehood. To debase myself would give them 
lied back, and a faint moan broke fr him. ‘ greater pain than any evil that can befall me 
Belus saw his advantage, and pressed it earnestly. ; here. They will know that I am innocent, no 
‘You have had the audacity to think she loves ; matter how darkly the crime that has been com- 
you.” mitted may he woven into my life. While there 
**No, no. Who dares to say that ?” are three souls on earth that know me innocent, 
“You have been found with her more than {no temptation shall persuade me to appear 
once, walking in the park, like equals. Reflect, ; guilty.” 





while you can, that every act of your life—every 


‘You are resolved. You know the danger, 
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but are ready to defy it,’ said Lord Belus, 
allowing the hand, with its load of gold, to drop 
slowly downward, while his eyes shone with 
sinister light, and his features were locked like 
iron. ‘* When the worst comes, remember, Keath 
Winters, that I did my best to save you ” 

~ “T shall remember that, from mercy or calcu- 
lation, you hesitated to take the last step of a 
terrible crime; but I shall also remember that 
there is a just God in heaven, to whom innocent 
men may appeal, when all else fails them.”’ 

This was said with so much solemnity, that 
Lord Belus felt a thrill as of shooting ice pass 
through him. But he cast it off, with a loud, 
harsh laugh, mounted his horse, and rode away. 

After going a few furlongs, the young man 
wheeled his horse, and came slowly back. 

“JT will not leave you so, Keath Winters; to let 
you remain here would be murder; for no power 
on earth can save you. I tell you this—I who 
know—if Colgate is not found to-morrow, you 
are a doomed man. Once more, will you take 
this, and go?”’ 

“No, I remain here.”’ 

“Then your fate be on your own head.”’ 

With these words, Belus wheeled his horse, 
and rode swiftly away. 

Keath Winters did not move, but watched the 
man, as he was swept through the clouded moon- 
light, almost expecting that some bolt from 
heaven would smite him dead from his horse; for 





¢ 








be buried out of sight? How had she died? In 
what way had the dark-winged spirit overtaken 
her, in the very bud and bloom of her girlhood? 
Only that afternoon, he had noticed how fair and 
beautiful she was, hovering around the beach at 
a distance, to watch the boat put off. Where had 
she gone, after that? What impulse or influence 
had led her up the old avenue, into the wilder- 
ness, where the men had found her drifting, like 
another broken flower, among the water-lilies? 
Worst of all—more terrible than all—what had 
happened to Lord Colgate? In what way could 
his disappearance have been connected with the 
death of this young girl? One had gone far out 
there, upon the water; the other in an opposite 
direction, which led her into the depths of the 
Wilderness. Could one evil purpose have dealt 
treacherously with them both? It was in vain 
the young man asked these disjointed questions 
of himself. For the first time in his life, a great 
trouble had overtaken him, with the force, and 
almost the swiftness, of lightning. He was 
unprepared for the shock by any previous experi- 
ence, and it was more than he could bear. In 
one hour, two beings whose lives had been so 
interwoven with his, had been swept into eternity ; 
the poor girl who had loved him, and the one 
man on earth whom he worshiped from the very 
depths of his being. This supreme loss was 
enough to paralyze his strength ; but in addition 
to this, a great moral pit had all at once yawned 





in a chaotic fashion, he understood all the horrors { at his feet, and he stood upon the brink, stunned. 


that surrounded him. Still, he could not force } 


If this young man had been kept free from 


his honest nature to accept the horror as it had { trouble, so, also, had the knowledge of great sin 


been presented to him. 


How could he, even {never been allowed to approach him. Such an- 


with such proofs of treachery, believe in a crime ; noyances as come with the daily life of the boy 
that grasped so much, dared so much, and was {and man, had been encountered bravely. Te 
so far-reaching in its object? For the first time } had always been ready for a struggle for the weak 
in his life, he was placed suddenly, and without against the strong, because that was his nature ; 


preparation, face to face with a sin of such } 


appalling magnitude, that even his imagination 
rejected it. Only a few hours ago, he had parted 
from his benefactor, with cheerful smiles, and 
had spoken a careless word of greeting to Delia 
Fitch, as she passed him on the beach. Still, 
had he not seen her lying dead upon the turf, 
only a few feet from where he stood?- He knew 
that Lord Colgate would never be found. Is it 
strange that all these events, crowded into a few 
brief hours, should paralyze belief? That they 
should appear to him like some dream, through 
which a demon had ridden rough shod, in the 
form of his old playmate? 

Was it true—could it be true—that he had 
seen that girl, who seemed to him as a child yet, 
carried away to his mother’s house, upon the 
green branches of a litter, a dead thing, that must 





but no real idea of human treachery and delibe- 
rate crime had ever even fastened itself on him. 

How, then, could he all at once believe that 
his old playmate and friend could, in a few hours, 
become the fiend he had declared himself? 

Staggering away from the road, he went reel- 
ing like a drunken man, down among the rocks, 
and in an agony of distress, fell down upon the 
very spot where Delia had watched the boat put 
out to sea, when it left the harbor. There, with 
his face prone to the earth, and his hands clutch- 
ing the coarse tufts of grass that shot up from 
the crevices, he lay, racked with pain, moaning 
over his loss, and shuddering under the black 
cloud of treachery that overwhelmed him. 

Once or twice, he heard a sound among the 
rocks, and lifted his head to listen; for it seemed 
to his disordered mind that above the slow moan- 
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ing of the sea, a voice came to him—the kind, 
sweet voice of his benefactor, pleading for help. 

No. It was only the waves rolling in the 
cavernous hollows of the rocks. Even the men 
who had been searching them had moved down 
the coast, disheartened. 

Restless in his misery, the young man sat 
upright, at last, looked despairingly around, and 
turning his haggard face to the moon, which 
came out clear just then, and made a strange, 
wild picture of him, as he sat there. 

What was that in his hand? Not the coarse 
grass that he had grasped in that unconscious 
agony, but something that rustled softly, and 
gleamed red, as he held it up to the moonlight. 

What was it? Only a knot of scarlet ribbon, 
with a rosebud, that his grasp had crushed, 
woven in it—a fanciful little ornament enough, 
but it had the power to unlock the hands of steel 
that seemed girded over his chest, and set the 
anguish of his heart free. 

“Tt is hers—it is hers,’’ he said, and a great 


rush of tears broke his voice, as he looked down } the rocks. 


on the scarlet thing that lay in his palm. «She 
was here. She must have been here; for this 
was on her breast, when she passed me. 
lass—poor little Delia; and she is dead.” 

The sadness of his voice died off, after awhile; 
but his eyes were so full of tears, that he could 
hardly-see the knot of ribbon in his hand. They 
were merciful tears, that softened the anguish 
that was racking away his strength with dan- 
gerous force. 

As he sat there, desolate, and worn out with 
grief, a little boy came creeping down the rocks, 
with timid hesitation, as if the very shadows 
frightened him, and passed close to the young 
man, evidently unconscious that he, too, was not 
a fragment of the rocks piled so blackly around 
him. Creeping softly toward a bush near by, the 
little lad drew a basket from under its branches, 
and was about to fly, when Keath moved. 

The child turned, saw his figure, clad in the 
fisherman’s dress, out of which the red shirt 


Poor 





gleamed, and with a shrill cry of alarm, fled up 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A WOMAN’S REASON. 


BY E. 8. 
Tr was love-compelling June, 
With the cricket’s shrill bassoon 
Piping loud; 
And the moon, a merry maid, 
Waltzing down the checkered shade, 
With a cloud. 


She was standing at the stile, 
And the moonlight, all the while 
She was there, 
Like the sunshine in the moss, 
Got all tangled in the floss 
Of her hair. 


In the midnight of her eyes 

Glowed the sudden, glad surprise 
Of first love; 

While, in waves of red and white, 

Hope and fear, with jealous might, 
Fiercely strove. 


Suddenly, the air grew still, 

And the distant whippoorwill 
Frightened her; 

And she crept up very close, 

Blushing like a blowing rose, 
For her fear. 


Then the moon waltzed out of sight, 
And a voice, as of the night, 
Said, “ Beware ;” 
For the quict was so deep, 
That a butterfly could sleep 
In the air. 


HOPKINS. 


Every dimple was in tune, 

With a smile about the moon, 
As it fled ; 

And a roguish terror played 

With her eyelids, as the shade 
Overspread. 


And from out the jessamine, 

Through the spicy eglantine, 
Twisted thick, 

Just awakened from a dream, 

Came the hum-bird’s wrathy scream, 
“Do it quick.” 


Life till then was incomplete. 
Heavens! what delicious, sweet, 
Rosy lips ; 
All the lightning of a storm 
Tingled, laughing, to my warm 
Finger-tips. 


And a June bug buzzing near, 

Or else something, said, “ You dear,” 
Very low; 

“Why do you,” chimed in a frog, 

Courting some one in the bog, 
“Love me so?” 


And I think she thought ‘twas I; 

For two hands crept into my 
Clumsy paws, 

And the little mischief said, 

Roguishly, “ You naughty Fred, 
Just because.” 








ARALIN. 





BY ARTHUR HAY. 





Ir was a hot day, and Harry had five miles yet ; slight rustle, as though she rose to leave; then 
to go, before he could reach Aralin. He walked } the light tread of departing footsteps. He opened 
leisurely along, stopping, occasionally, beneath } his eyes. Yes! she was going down the hill, her 
some friendly tree, which grew by the wayside, { small, light figure all motion and grace. And 
invited by its cool shade to rest. By and by, he { soon she was out of sight. 
entered a thick woods, where the tall trees inter-{ Harry lay for a few minutes; then sprang up, 
locked their branches over the road, and/and ran down the path; but when he reached 
completely shut off the hot rays of the sun. i the road, she was out of sight, and he reached 

‘‘How cool and delightful,” thought Harry. { Aralin without overtaking her. Here he found 
“Tf I can find a spring, I will remain in these ‘ ; his way to the only hotel that the place afforded, 
woods the rest of the afternoon.” ‘and obtained lodgings. He had intended to 

Presently, the sound of running water fell { remain for a few days, as there were places of 
upon his ears, and a little farther on, he reached interest in the vicinity, which he wished to visit; 
a stream, which came tumbling down the hillside, { but he had already found more to attract him 
over the rocks, and, passing beneath the road, ; there than he had expected, and which tempted 
was lost in the river in the valley on the other { him to continue longer. 
side. A little foot-path led up the hill, beside After supper, when he was talking to the 
the brook. Harry drank of the cool, clear ; landlord’s son, he was thinking of the beautiful 
water, and then went up the path, tempted by | girl he had seen in the woods. To pave the 
the delicious, dense shade. Soon he came to a ; way to inquiring about her, he began to talk 
large rock, from under which the waters gushed { about her dog. 
forth. He threw himself down on a mossy bank, “‘There are several fine dogs in town,” said 
beside the spring, and taking a book from his { Jack. ‘‘ We have one, which we claim to be the 
pocket, opened it, and laid it before him. But he § best; Squire Newton claims the same thing for 
could not read. He lay listening to the water, ; his, and so does Plain Aralin.”’ 
as it bubbled up, and fell over the rocks, to the $ ‘‘ Plain Aralin,’”’ said Harry. ‘Who is she? 
song of the birds in the trees over his head, and } I thought the village was Aralin Plain.” 
then gradually fell asleep. He slept long and; “So it is,” answered Jack, laughing. “Plain 
soundly. When he awoke, the loveliest sight he } Aralin is an old maid, who lives here. We 
had ever beheld, was before his eyes. A young { change the order of the words, so as to 
girl sat on the other side of the spring, with a { distinguish her from the town.”’ 
pencil in her hand, evidently making a sketch of «And is she plain?” asked Harry. ‘I think 
him. On one side of her was a boy, about ten { the town very pretty, what I saw of it coming in.”’ 
years of age, who looked as though he might be “Very plain in her face, but she dresses gay 
her brother; on the other side lay a large dog. { enough. . The boys sometimes call her Ginseng. 
She was looking down on her work, when he;I think Pepper would suit her better, she is so 
opened his eyes, and did not see that he had ; very smart, or, what amounts to about the same 
awoke. He gazed at her only for a moment; { thing, she thinks she is. There is a riddle 
then closed his eyes again, before she looked up; { nobody can answer; it is, whether the town was 
for he feared she would go away, if she knew | named afier her, or she was named after the 
that he was awake. He did not dare look at her } town.’ 
again, but lay still, thinking of the beautiful face. ‘“‘T should like. to see her,’’ said Harry. 
He had not seen her eyes, but thought they must ; Perhaps I might decide the question,” he 
be brown, like her hair, which fell in soft, wavy added, laughing. 
masses on her shoulders, and glistened when the} ‘‘ Well, if you can, you shall have for a prize 
sunlight fell upon it. He thought he had never { the prettiest and best girl in Aralin Plain. But 
seen such a well-shaped face; such a soft, white ‘if you fail, you must carry off Plain Aralin.” 
complexion; or such rosy lips; and he had ! Harry felt that the prize must be the lady he 


noticed how small and white was the hand, ‘ had seen in the woods. 
which held the pencil. 








So he answered, lightly : 
Presently, he heard a; ‘I will take the prize you offer, if I succeed. 
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ARALIN. 








But surely failure will be enough, without taking 
Plain Aralin.” 

«Perhaps it will. I will release you from that 
condition. This very night,’’ he said, ‘you can 
have a chance to answer the question, and choose 
the girl. There is to be a sociable at Mrs. 
Brown’s: they will all be there, and I will take 
you. My introduction will be enough.” 

They had been at the sociable a few minutes, 
and Mrs. Brown had just turned from Harry to 
welcome some new arrival, when Jack touched 
his arm. . 

‘*Come—I will! introduce you to Miss Stone,” 
he said. 

**Who is she?” asked Harry. 

“‘Why, Aralin Stone, Plain Aralin.” 

“Oh, yes!’ said Harry, laughing. “I did 
not know who you meant by Miss Stone.’ 

Plain Aralin certainly deserved the name, 
Harry thought. She might have been a little 
under forty ; but she tried to pass herself as not 
more than twenty-five, at most. She was dressed 
in the gayest style, powdered and painted. 
Harry talked with her for some time; but he 
could not keep his eyes from the door; he was 














“T should like to know now.” 

«Please excuse me. I cannot tell that.” 

“T have a good deal of curiosity. But I will 
excuse you, if you promise me one thing.” 

‘‘T promise; what is it?” 

«That you will not tell any one else what you 
told me. It would hurt Aralin’s feelings very 
much if she should hear it; and some one would 
be sure to tell her.” 

‘“‘T will answer the question the other way. 
Would that please her, if she should hear it?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

‘‘ Jack may refuse to give me .the reward if I 
give him that answer; but I intend to get it, 
whether he is willing or not.” 

«You will tell me what it is, when you get it.” 

“Yes,”’ said Harry. Then they talked on of 
other things. Harry was entranced. He found 
her to be as intelligent as she was beautiful. He 
knew not how rapidly the time passed by, till 
she rose to go. 

‘¢May I call to-morrow?” he asked, as he bid 
her good-night. 

‘<I shall be pleased to see you,’’ she answered. 

“Well, what is your decision?’ asked Jack, 


wondering if the lady of the woods was never ; as he and Harry met on the hotel steps, after the 
coming. He looked in vain. But directly Jack ; sociable. 


came up, and whispered in his ear: 
‘* Now for your reward.” 


‘How could you be so absurd?” said Harry. 
‘‘The town was nearly four score and ten when 


Harry followed, and was led up to a lady ‘ Miss Aralin was christened.” 


standing near. It was the one he sought. She 


raised her large brown eyes to his, then dropped ; told you to say that. 


Jack broke out in a laugh. ‘ Emma Newton 


She always talks up for 


them in an instant; while the blood burned on } Ginseng.” 


her cheeks. Evidently she recognized him. He 
was hardly less confused than she. Jack saw it, 
and, wondering what it meant, came to their 
rescue. 


The next afternoon found Harry sitting in 
Squire Newton’s parlor. He should have been 
away among the mountains, visiting a beautiful 
waterfall, as he had intended; but that, he 


‘Tell Miss Newton your solution of the riddle, { thought, could be seen at some future day; 


and,”’ he added, with a mischievous look at 
Harry, ‘‘the reward I offered you.’’ Then he 
left them. 


perhaps with the company he most delighted to 
bein. The bright, brown eyes that looked upon 
him, the night before, had completed the con- 


‘What is the riddle, Mr. Lamer?” she asked. } quest of his heart, which had been first touched 


‘Something about Plain Aralin,”’ he answered. 

“Oh, yes! have you seen her?’ she said, 
laughing. 
almost to death. Have you decided which is the 
older, she or the town ?”’ 

‘* How old is the town?’ 

‘It celebrated its centennial, seven years ago.”’ 

Harry looked up in pretended amazement. 
“How could you all be perplexed by such a 
simple riddle as that? It is very plain—the town 
was named after Miss Stone.” 

‘For shame, Mr. Lamer! How can you be so 
cruel? Now, what is the reward Jack offered ?”’ 

‘*T would rather not tell that now. I will tell 
you sometime.” 











when he saw her at the spring. 
They were talking about books and authors. 


“They do bother that poor woman } Harry was a writer himself, and Emma found to 


her delight that she remembered reading some of 
his writings in the magazines. She acknowledged 
that she had commenced to write. Would Mr. 
Lamer be so kind as to look over her article, and 
see if their was any merit in it? He would be 
delighted to do so. Emma brought out her 
manuscript, and also a portfolio containing 
sketches. 

“T am illustrating my article,” she said, ‘or 
rather, I am writing about my sketches.” 

«You are an artist then ?’’ he said. 
‘‘ Hardly that,” she answered. ‘TI can only 
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sketch a little. There are so many beautiful 
places around here, that I determined to let 
them be known to the world. So I have 
sketched them, and wrote about them. Now do 
you think they are worth publishing?” 

They looked over the drawings together, and 
Harry read what she had written. 

“Yes. Almost any magazine would be pleased 
to get the article. The sketches are very fine. 
I could not desire better.” 

Emma’s eyes sparkled. ‘You really think 
them good enough to be published? I was so 
afraid I could not do it well enough.” 

‘Yes. When will you finish it?” 

“I thought to have it done in two or three 
weeks.” 

“TI am going back to the city in about a month, 
and will take it with me, if you wish it.” 

‘Oh, will you be so kind ?” 

The sketch of the spring was not among them. 
Harry wondered if she intended to put that in 
with the rest; but he said nothing about it. 

‘You have not got the Falls of Aralin here ?’’ 
he said. 

“Have you heard of them?” she asked, with 
a look of disappointment. 

“Yes. I came here principally to see them. 
And yesterday afternoon, on my way here, I 
stopped in a most lovely place by a spring, in the 
woods. Aralin is to be envied.” 

He saw that she blushed slightly, as she asked : 

‘Did you come on the road from Uptown ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“I know the place. I must have that in my 
article, too.” 

When Harry had left, Emma brought out a 
sketch of a young man, lying by a spring. 

“Tt will never do to put this with the others, 
now,” she said to herself; ‘‘and it is the best 
one I have. I wish he had not stopped here, 
but—” 

The blood rushed up to her face, even to her 
hair, dying it a bright red. She put her hand to 
her burning cheek. 


‘‘What nonsense,” she exclaimed, and tore 3 


the sketch into bits. Ah! Emma, that burning 
blush told more than your words. 

They had agreed to go together to the falls, 
the next day. Emma’s brother was to go with 
them, but the squire took him with him to a 
neighboring town, so they started off alone, with 
the dog following. It was two miles to the falls. 
They were obliged to walk, as a wagon could not 
get within a mile and a-half of the falls. When 
they reached the lower fall, Emma sat down upon 
a rock, and spread her portfolio. 

‘*I will stay here, and work,’ she said to 


Harry, ‘You can go up the falls, and look at 
them.” 

“‘Do you not wish to go up, too?’ he asked. 

‘*No, I have been up there a great many times ; 
and if I should climb up there now, I would be 
too tired to draw, when I got back.”’ 

Harry went off, alone. Beautiful as the falls 
were, he was thinking more of her whom he left 
behind than of them. He climbed to the top, 
and stood above the first fall. Looking down the 
valley, far beneath him, he could see the little 
figure seated on the rock. Presently, she looked 
up, and, seeing him, waved her hankerchief. He 
returned the salute, and shouted to her with all 
his might, but his voice was drowned in the roar 
of the waters. He soon began to descend, and 
when he reached the place where she was sitting, 
he threw himself down on the bank of the 
stream, by her side. After tumbling over the 
last fall, the waters went solidly down the 
valley, in a deep channel. 

‘«« Are they not beautiful ?”’ she asked, 

‘“« Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ What a pleasant place 
this is! I feel as if I could lie here forever.’ 

But he lay there, watching her pencil, as it 
flew over the paper. Presently she said: 

“‘T can’t draw at all, to-day. I don’t know 
what is the matter with me. I have ruined this 
sketch.” As she spoke, she tore it up, and 
threw it in the stream. 

The drawing had been good, till he came 

beside her. They sat in silence, for some time; 
Emma looking up the falls; Harry was looking 
5 at her, and wondering what was in her thoughts. 
§ Presently she sprung up. 
s Qh, do look at that pretty flower! I must 
¢ have it,” she said, pointing towards a flower that 
‘ grew on the bank of the stream, close down to the 
‘ water’s edge. As she reached out to pluck it, the 
treacherous stone she stood on gave way, and she 
fell into the stream. Harry and the dog followed 
her. The current was so strong, that Harry could 
¢ do nothing in it, but was swept down the stream. 
The dog struggled bravely, and succeeded in grasp- 
ingEmma. With great effort, he brought her near 
° the shore, where she could reach a small tree, and 
pull herself up on the bank. A little lower 
down, the dog effected a landing. They now ran 
down the stream after Harry. 

Harry was tossed along on the foaming water, 
nearly a quarter of a mile, where he struck 
against a limb, which hung over the water. He 

seized this, and it stopped his course. By its aid 
he reached the bank, and started up the stream, 
‘ where he soon met Emma. Both were unhurt, 
‘and they were soon laughing over the drenching 
they had got, as they hurried homeward. 
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‘“¢Good old Tip,” said Harry. 
you rescued the lady.”’ 

“Tf I get into the water again,’”’ said Emma, 
“please leave it to Tip to take care of me. 
Don’t risk your life. You might have been 
drowned,” 

Before they reached the village, they parted, 
so as not to be seen drenched together, and got 
home unobserved. 

The last week of Harry’s vacation soon came. 
He had only one more day to stay. As he was 
leaving Emma, that night, he asked: 

“Will you go with me to the spring, on the 
Uptown road, to-morrow morning? There is 
something that I wish very much to tell you.” 

“Yes, I will go,” she said, turning her face 
from him, to l her blush Did she divine 
what it was he had to tell her? He saw the 
blush. It was a good omen, he thought. So he 
bid her good-night with a happy heart. 

The next morning, they stood by the spring. 
Emma was leaning against the rock overhanging 
it, looking down at the water, as it bubbled up at 
her feet. Harry stood beside her. Neither 
spoke for a long time. Then Harry took her 
hand and held it in his own. She did not at- 
tempt to withdraw it. 

‘«¢Emma,”’ he said. 

She looked up in his face, smiling. 

‘«Emma, I love you!” 

She looked down into the water again. There 
was a bright light in her eyes, but she made no 
answer. 

«Emma, I love you,’’ he repeated. 
care for me ?”’ 

She looked up into his face, while the tears 
started to her eyes. 

‘*Yes,”’ she answered, as he drew her to him, 
and kissed her sweet lips. 


“T envy you; 





“Can you 


‘since I first saw you by this spring.” 
She started from him, exclaiming: 
“Were you not asleep that day ?”’ 


BL 
BY MILTON 


“ Or all the colors ‘neath the skies, 
Which one is fairest to thy eyes?” 


“T've thought it o’er, and tell you true, 
My favorite of all is blue!” 


“Your reason, sweetheart, give to me, 
Why blue so fair to you should be?” 


“Tis not because the clear, broad sea 


“T was at first, but awoke before you left. 
What have you done with the sketch? Won't 
you show it to me?” 

**T have destroyed it.” 

‘¢Did you intend to put me in the paper, with 
the rest ?”’ 

“Yes! If you had not stopped here, I should 
have done so. But when I knew you, I was 
afraid to let you see it, and tore it up. It was 
the best sketch I had.”’ 

«Then you must have been sorry to destroy it.” 

“Twas. I said I wished you had gone on.” 

‘‘Do you wish so now?” 

‘*No,” she answered, looking up at him, and 

smiling. ‘Why did you not tell me before that 
} you saw me?” 
}  «T thought I would wait. I said to myself, 
} that night at the sociable, that there should come 
} a time like this, if it lay in my power to bring it 
about, and that then I would tell you.” 
As they were returning home, they met Plain 
> Aralin. She knew by their happy looks what 
} had happened. She turned to look after them as 
} they passed by. 

“Well, people will be such fools, 
but she sighed, as she turned to go on. 

That afternoon, Jack asked Harry if he had 
won the prize that he had offered him, when he 
first came. 

** Jack,’”’ he said, as he took his hand, “you 
, refused to give me the prize, but I harbor no ill- 

feeling against you. You shall be my best man.” 
“So I will,” said Jack. 
> Harry was to leave early the next morning. 
That night, as he and Emma stood by the gate, 
} just before bidding each other good-by, she asked 





” 


3 she said; 
? 


“Harry, have you won that prize, that Jack 
refused to give you, because you did not answer 


« Yes,” said Harry. 
“* What is it ?”’ 
“The prettiest and best girl in Aralin Plain.” 


| 
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Is blue, that it is fair to me; 


“Nor yet because the violet 
Ts blue, that thus my mind is set; 


“ And yet you cannot guess, you say, 
Why I this color choose to-day. 





“Look in the glass, my sweet, and view 
The answer in thy eyes of blue!” 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking costume ; design has, first, a short skirt, rather full-trimmed,» 
of one of the pretty zephyr cloths. These, (the ; with one knife-plaited flounce, headed by either 
French or domestic ginghams), will be very much ; a bordering of the chintz, or three rows of white 
braid, or narrow Hamburg insertion, stitched 


5 


we 
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down as borders. The tunic is the turned up 
Worn as morning-costumes for the street, during } washer-woman style for the front, while the back 
the warm season, and for country wear. This} is arranged by taking a length of from three to 
(471) 
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four yards of the material, divide in the centre, 
and begin the lay from four to six plaits, meeting 
in the centre, for the middle of the back of the 
tunic, then turn the cloth on both sides towards 
the middle of the back, when it is plaited again 
in a bunch, and then it is reversed again, and 
brought up to the waist. After it is arranged, 
* then trim so the braids or borders may come 
upon the right side. This design will only do 
for such material, having neither wrong or right 
sides, like the zephyr cloths and ginghams. The 


basque is pointed in the back and straight across ; 


the front. A little ‘scarf mantilla may be worn 
or not with this costume. Trim it to match the 
skirt, adding a row of torchon lace for the upper 
border, where it turns over. Coat sleeves with 
cuffs of plaiting and lace to match. From four- 
teen to sixteen yards of material. 

No. 2 is a dinner or house-dress of striped 
gauze or muslin, over silk or Silesia, of any pale 
shade of color. The princess-dress, which fas- 
tens below the waist with silk buttons, is orna- 
mented at each side with bows of narrow ribbon 





No. 3. 


to match, or else contrasting. The edge is bor- 
dered with a double plaiting separated by a band 
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of silk or ribbon in the centre. The back is 
pouffed considerably, and ornamented with large 
bows in long loops, or else flat ones of the Alsa- 
tian style. Cut square in the neck, or Y-shape. 
Elbow sleeves terminating with double plaitings 
to match the skirt, tied in the centre with narrow 
ribbons. Fifteen to seventeen yards of material. 
One piece of ribbon for bows, etc. 

No. 8, a little boy of six to ten years, with 
knickerbocker pants, and a double-breasted 
} jacket, simply stitched, and trimmed with large 
bone buttons. This suit is of linen or flannel. 
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No. 4 is a linen costume, of prune-color, 
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streaked with cowslip, yellow and red. Under- 
skirt bordered with a gathered flounce, crossed 
with a checked galloon, or else the bordering of 
the chintz or linen. Under this is a muslin bala- 
yeuse, princess polonaise, trimmed to correspond ; 
fastened in front, beneath a piped buttoned band, 
matching the one around the cuffs and sailor- 
collar. A muslin frilling finishes the slightly 
square neck. A waistband and buckle is used 
for the waist ; from this belt the dress-holder is 
suspended by a prune silk cord. Twelve to} 
fourteen yards. 





) princess form, with a kilt-plaiting at the back, 
S edged with a Hamburg trimming. Collar and 
} cuffs to match. A wide sash of silk or ribbon is 
{tied in a loose knot, with ends fringed at the 
} back. 
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No. 5, a little girl of six to eight years, with a 
simple, useful dress, made with a blouse and 
skirt. The skirt has a gather ruffle, and the 


blouse is ornamented by a bordering of the chintz, 
or several rows of Marseilles braid. This blouse 
is cut loose from the shoulders, and is belted in 
at the waist by a sash of the material trimmed at 


No. 7, of cambric and plaid piqué; we give 
the back view, showing the plastroon, and how 
it is buttoned on. The front is exactly like it. 
The dress itself buttons under the front plastroon. 


the ends to match the skirt. For the seaside or ; These plastroons, pockets and cuffs are all made 


cool mornings in the country, make of navy-blue 
flannel, trimmed with white braid. 
No. 6, a costume for a little girl of three to 





of the cambric. A pointed eollar in embroidery / 
is worn with the costume. This may be made of 
gray and dark blue linen. Gray for the dress 


four years, of white corded piqué, cut in the proper and the blue for the trimmings. 
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The back and front of another paletot, suitable 
for either girl or boy of three years or under, is 
of white piqué, and trimmed with Hamburg 
flouncing wheel pattern. See 8, A and B. 





No. 9. We give one of the new pannier dresses, 


a dinner toilet, the very latest from Paris. The 
basquine with pannier is of black silk, fastened 
with pearl buttons, The revers and collar are 
lined with pink silk. The ribbons fastening the 
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sleeves are also watered. 
with pink. 
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No. 10. 


No. 10, a design for making trimmings for the 


skirts of dresses. 


Patterns of these Every-Day dresses, or for the costumes 
in our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Fighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Jones will also supply a new Chart, with all the lat- 
est improvements tecoomandy taught. Price, $5.00. 

In sending for patterns, always send the number of inches 
around the bust, length of sleeve and around the waist. If 
for a child, name the age. Children’s suits, 25 cents; basque 
patterns, 25 cents; over-dress, etc., 25 cents. Remember 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the second-rate 
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SARATOGA PELERINE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We giwe, here, an illustration of a new style } dress, for which it forms a part, making the 
Pelerine, to be called the Saratoga. One half of } complete costume. 
the pattern, full size, is given in our SuPPLEMENT, The Suprrement also contains a design for a 
folded in the number. The dotted line shows $ pillow-case sham, and a large-sized alphabet for 
where the pattern turns over. The Pelerine } marking; for descriptions of which see else- 
should be made of the same material as the { where, under the proper head. 
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DESIGN FOR BLOTTING BOOK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed the spider webs executed in white silk, with long 
in colors, a new design for a blotting-book case. } drawn stemstitch. Similar arrangements of spi- 
It is exceedingly effective with the outline } der webs look equally well as panels for small 
flowers and the spiders in the corners, embroid- } cabinets. The design can be used, therefore, for 
ered in Japanese gold thread on black satin, and that purpose also, if wished. (475) 
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COUNTERPANE IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The whole of the work is in the ordinary cross. 
stitch, or Berlin wool stitch. The counterpane 
may be worked on linen canvas, with the stripes 
joined, and the joints may be hidden by working 
the patternsover them. Some coarse, wide linen 
sheeting, or fine, wide cotton sheeting, would be 
very suitable for the purpose. This is a revival 
of antique work, of which many beautiful speci- 
mens were exhibited a few years ago at the South 
Kensington Museum, London, lent by members 
of the aristocracy, consisting mostly of bed-hang- 
ings and coverlets, worked on white linen with 
red, blue and yellow silk; but the fashion was 
most generally to use but one color only. Any 
material that is wide enough, and the color of 
which will suit the room for which it is intended, 
is Suitable for the counterpane. 

Ifany difficulty is experienced in counting the 
threads of such a material, canvas may be put 
over it, worked through, and the threads drawn 
out when the work is finished, as in any ordinary 
worsted or Berlin work. 

(476) 











Crewel, the colored darning-cotton, used for 
children’s stockings, or marking filoselle, may be 
used to work the design in, according to the taste 
of the worker. 

In the front of the number, on two opposite 
pages, we give the details of this beautiful 
counterpane. 

No. 1, represents half the lower stripe next the 
foot of the bed; No. 2, the upper stripe; No. 3, 
the one next it; Nos. 4 and 5, alternately, are 
sections for the designs for the next stripe; 
Nos. 6 and 7, form the border and centre stripe. 
The fringe is formed of the foundation, frayed 
out, and colored threads are sewn into it at equal 
distances. The counterpane can be made of any 
size. The best plan is to begin the work from the 
centre on each side, so as to make the pattern 
match in the centre. 

The mat beside the bedstead may be worked 
to correspond; cloth of a suitable color would 
look well, and firmness could be given to it by 
lining it. 














TIDY IN CROCHET OR ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

















PILLOW-CASE SHAM. (SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, by request, on our Supprement, 8; We also give, on the Suprremenr, an alphabet 
braiding design for pillow and sheet sham, fall for marking, large size. We are constantly asked 
size. For the sheet, use the corners; and repeat} for initials or monograms of this size; but to 
the design from * to * for the centre of the sheet. } give all is impossible, so we give an alphabet, in 


Use star braid on linen for the shams. order that ladies may select their initials. 
Vou. LXXV.—20. (477) 
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KEY OR WORK BASKET. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








This illustration shows a Baty manner of; Satin bows are placed at the handles. Any 
ornamenting a key or work basket. A vandyked } pretty straw or bamboo basket will do, either in 
border in crewel, or crash, linen, flannel or felt, § black or white. The embroidery is a simple 
encircles the sides, the points turning upwards. ; design in daisies or buttercups. 





WAX FLOWERS. No 6. 





BY MRS. E. 8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





THE ORANGE BLOSSOM. 

Materials.—Two sheets dark green wax; four 
sheets double white wax; one sheet of single; 
one spool green wire, (which is used for all fine 
flowers); one bottle dry paint, (lemon yellow) ; 
one orange leaf-mould. Cut of your spool wire 
pieces three inches long. Make a hook at the 
end of each stem, and cover it with a small piece 
of your green wax, rolled into a little ball. On 


A 


Fig. 1. 





the inside of the orange blossom, you will always 
see the lijtle, green orange. Now fold one of 
your sheets of single wax double, and cut some 
pieces an eighth of an inch wide, and one inch 


_ (478) 
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long. With your cutting-pin fringe them, as 
shown by Fig. 1. Then dip the edge of each 
piece, first in water, and then in the dry paint, 
for this purpose pouring a small quantity out in 
a saucer. Cut of the white wax twelve pieces, 


Fig. 2. 


the size and shape of Fig. 2. Roll, so that the 
rounding point will turn back a little. First 
arrange your fringed pieces on the stem, with 
the straight part wrapped around the bottom of 
the small, green ball. Then put, for each blossom, 
four pieces like Fig. 2. One, and then another, 
opposite, until you have the.four. Finish the 
blossom with a small calyx of green wax, and 
mould your leaves as before described. Wind all 
yourstems neatly with narrowstrips of green wax. 








HANDKERCHIEF POCKET OR PURSE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














This little purse or pocket is in Russian 
embroidery, and can be made on kid, leather, 
velvet, or satin; and both sides are alike. The 


contrasting or else a lighter shade of the same 
color, appliquéd on, and then embroidered. If 
required for a purse, this will be full’size; if for 
material must be lined with muslin, before it is} a pocket, it must be enlarged, according to the 
embroidered. Different colored silks are used } size that is desired. A steel clasp is added for 
for the embroidery, and the centre piece is of a‘ either purse or pocket. 
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INFANT’S SHOES, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








These shoes are worked on white cloth, and The fronts of the shoes are trimmed wih a fine 
lined with blue flannel. We give the pattern, in ruching of blue silk, in imitation of feather trim- 
detail, also. The flowers are done in shades of } ming, and the straps are stitched with blue, and 
blue silk. fastened with blue buttons. 

(479) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT. CHAT. 

Common Sense Apout THE “ Fasuions.”—An effort has 
been made, recently, in London, by certain artistic and 
literary persons, to revolutionize the “ fashions,” by substi- 
tuting the ancient Greek costume for that worn at present. 
On this absurd proposition, Mrs, Oliphant, the popular 
novelist, has lately commented, with singular good sense, 
She shows, very clearly, that the change, for many reasons, 
is quite impossible. She also maintains, that, as there is no 
possibility of any revolution in dress, it is well to consider 
the possibilities of what we have. The fashion of close- 
fitting dresses, it is very plain, must have sprung first from 
special adaptation to the needs of the climate: and it has 
held sway through all secondary changes; while the long 
skirt falling to the feet, the original garment of all 
Northern women, is in itself one of the most reasonable 
and beautiful dresses that can be imagined. That it has 
been swelled out like a balloon, at one time, and more 
recently, tightened to “a single trouser,” does not inter- 
fere with the general principle of the garment. The 
princess dress, the fashion of the day, could not be more 
agreeable and graceful in line. When made too tight, it is, 
of course, absurd; but this is the fault of the wearer, or of 
the maker, not of the design. The fashionable vagary of 
the day, the tightly tied-in skirt, which renders locomotion 
difficult, not only prevents the dress from being beautiful, but 
is objectionable on other accounts. But we must not be 
unjust; much uncomfortable appearance is appearance only, 
as Mrs. Oliphant affirms; and the sashes and drapery, tied 
in under the knees, seem to embarrass action much more 
than they do, and are really ugly rather than uncomfortable. 

Now the true province of aft in dress is to educate the 
eye to the full ugliness of all such seeming bonds, so that 
women may refrain from emphasizing those bonds, as many 


do, by outlines of what is called art-needlework, among } 


other things. “As for the long skirt indoors, it is not a 
thing which ever will be abolished, in our opinion,” says 
Mrs. Oliphant; “it is graceful and dignified in itself; it 
belongs to the fundamental idea of women’s apparel, and 
possesses all the practical and symbolical qualities which are 
necessary to a noble and fine ideal of dress.” Finally, she 
concludes, that, “it is far easier to rail at la mode, and 
accuse that capricious influence of all the insanities under } 
the skies; easier, too, to talk of the Greek clyton, and 
imagine a causless and impossible revolution. 
of these heroic devices will at all meet the difficulty ; ; 
whereas, here is a much humbler one that will do so, if we 
choose to try it. A little trouble, a little patience, and good 
sense, Where needs must, perhaps; (for the moment,) a } 
vigorous pair of scissors to cut the knot of a ligature, and it } 
will be found that the thing is done—not with any flourish 
of trumpets, indeed, or in a heroic manner, but sufficiently 
and well.” 

In a word, the conclusion to which Mrs. Oliphant comes 
is that which has always been maintained in these pages ; 
it is, that the art of dressing well consists in knowing the pre- 
vailing fashions, and adapting them to your particular style. 
What suits one will not always look beautiful on another. 
There should be discrimination, the result of a cultivated 
taste. To deviate from the prevailing mode entirely is, on 
the other hand, a grave blunder; for anything odd makes 
a lady a laughing-stock, and to dress quite out of the 
fashion is, therefore. to be avoided. 
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But neither } 


A Worp Anzovr Apronxs.—School-room aprons in brown 
{ nolland are made with pockets, a bib, and shoulder straps 
to cross and fasten at the back; red or white braid. House- 
keepers’ aprons are made long and turned up to form a deep 
pocket; this pocket is stitched in the centre, and so forms 
two pockets. One small pocket is placed in the centre above 
the deep ones, just where a pocket is on an ordinary apron. 
Colored braid should be stitched on. These are often called 
laidies’ maids’ aprons, and also ladies’ gardening aprons, and 
are most useful. White muslin ones for morning house 
wear are very fashionable now, with a bib. They are gen- 
erally made in spotted or figured muslin, with a deep hem 
all round, and a frill of patent Valenciennes lace. They are 
about thirty inches long and thirty inches wide, are gathered 
into a band, and have two square pockets. The bib is made 
separately, and sewn on, so that it can be removed at will. 
It is wider at the top than at the waist, and should be six 
inches high and about eight at the top, all edged with lace, 
As these aprons are wide, and require to be kept back well, 
wide strings of muslin or ribbon are sewn half-way down, 
and these tie over the dress. Sometimes the dress is ar- 
ranged in a sort of little puff at the back, and the strings 
keep it up by means of a guarded pin, and tie below. These 
aprons can be made in silk (black satin with black lace be- 
ing particularly fashionable just now), brocade (also much 
worn, often for five o’clock tea), or in white, thick, cross-bar 
muslin, or brown holland. Then there are lawn-tennis hol- 
land and crash aprons, with embroidered flowers on them, 
which are always popular. Those in navy-blue sheeting, 
with cornflowers, poppies, and corn worked on in crewels, 
¢ are most effective. They are about ten or twelve inches 
long, and about eight or nine deep, and are made in the form 
of a large envelope, without the flap. They have a band at- 
$ tached to them, about one and a-half inches wide, which 
passes loosely round the waist, and buttons on one side. Gen- 
tlemen use them much, and they can be varied and made 
very attractive. No lining is required. They are quickly 
made, and can be merely bound with braid. Smaller mus- 
lin aprons, with a plaiting of pale blue or pink satin ribbon, 
$ about four inches wide, covered with a flounce of lace same 
$ width, look very pretty. 
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“ Atways tHE AvTHority.”—The Rutland (Me.) Opinion 
says, “ The finest fashion plate in the May magazines is fur- 
nished by Peterson, and no lady who has this magazine will 
appear dressed out of taste or fashion through any lack of 
an opportunity to acquaint herself with a knowledge of what 
‘is proper. Accompanying the brilliantly colored plates are 

full descriptions of the costumes with full details of the man- 

ner of construction. The Spring fashions are a matter of 
discussion, wherever two or three ladies are gathered to- 
gether; and as Peterson is always authority on these mat- 
ters, none of them should try to get along without it.” 

Our Breavtirut Encravines extort, from the newspaper 
press, the verdict of surpassing all others. The truth is no 
other periodical gives steel engravings any longer, or steel 
engravings, at least, of any cost or merit, The steel engrav- 
ing, in this number, is worth alone the price of the number. 

Our “Worx-Tantr.”—The Salem (Mass.) Gazette says, 
“The Work-Day Department of ‘ Peterson’ is alone worth 
the subscription price.” 
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A Goop Troe To Susscrise.—A new volume begins with 
‘the next number, affording a good chance to subscribe, 

especially to those who do not wish back numbers. The 
universal testimony of the newspapers, is that no other 
magazine of its kind gives so much, for so little money, as 
“Peterson.” We charge but two dollars, when others not so 
good, charge three, or more. We can still, however, supply 
back numbers from January, by which subscribers get the 
earlier chapters of Mrs. Stephens’ thrilling novelet, “The 
Tragedy of Trevylan,” and the whole of Mrs. Austin’s pow- 
erful novelet, “ It Never Did Run Smooth.” 

Additions to clubs may be made, also, at any time during 
the year, at the price paid by the rest of the club. When 
enough additional subscribers are sent, to make up a second 
club, the person sending them will become entitled to a 
second premium. Always notify us, however, when such 
a second club is completed. But see the Prospectus, 

We Don’r GuARANTEE ADVERTISEMENTS.—In the recent 
number of this magazine there appeared an advertisement of 
the Royal Manufacturing Company. We inserted the ad- 
vertisement in good faith. The company has since failed, and 
we have received several complaints on the subject. We 
beg to repeat what we said in our last number, and what we 
supposed everybody understood, viz.: that newspaper and 
magazine publishers never guarantee advertisements. So far as 
we are concerned, we insert no advertisement that we have 
the slightest suspicion about. Sometimes, however, dealers 
have become bankrupt, and sometimes, even where there is 
no failure, the articles miscarry, or the articles themselves 
are not what was expected. Now, all we profess to do is to 
give the advertiser a chance to tell his story to our readers. 
The insertion of his advertisement must not be considered a 
proof that we endorse the advertiser’s promises. On this 
subject, the reader must judge for himself or herself. 


Back NumB&rs oF THIS MaGaziNe can be had of all news- 
dealers, or of the publisher. In case the newsdealers should 
happen to be out of them, or should say they were out of 
print, write to us, enclosing the price, and the back number, 
or numbers, will be forwarded, postage free, by return of mail. 

“Excets ALL Previous.”—The Mifflintown (Pa.) Register 
says, of our last number, that it surpasses every previous 
one, and adds that it “far excels all other like works in 
quality.” 





Our CororEp Patrerns.—Another superb colored pattern, 
from an original design, in this number. Where else do you 
get such beautiful and useful colored patterns for the 
Work-Table? 

“Tr 1s SuRPRistna how Peterson,” says the Osage (Iowa) 
Press, “can afford so good a magazine for the price. We 
cannot see how any lady can get along without Peterson.” 





“THAN Ever Berore.”—The Fremont (0.) Journal says, 
“ Peterson’s Magazine, in its seventy-fifth volume, is more 
vigorous and thriving than ever before.” 

AFrrecTION ror Orners, and theirs for us, is, after all, the 
real sunshine of life. Nothing is troublesome that we do 
for those we love, because we do it willingly. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Castle Hohenwald. A Romance, After the German of 
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not less remarkable than the skill with which she translates 
them. “Castle Hohenwald” is by the author of “Too 
Rich,” a tale which we have already noticed in these pages ; 
but this will be much more popular, and, in fact, deserves 
tobe. The heroine, Celia von Hohenwald, is one of those 
fresh and charming creatures, which occur only too rarely 
in fiction. Without being exaggerated, she is both original 
and fascinating; she is innocent, yet impulsive; full of 
character, yet wholly feminine. The story is essentially 
German, and very properly called a romance; for the novel, 
in the true sense, hardly exists in German literature. 


“ Airy Fairy Lilian.” By the author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly 
Bawn,” ete. 1 vol. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co— 
Under this somewhat fanciful title, we have a novel of much 
more than ordinary merit. “ Phyllis,’ and especially “ Molly 
Bawn,” were fresh and sparkling, quite above the ordinary 
stale, thin fictions, recently so common; and “ Airy Fairy 
Lilian” is, in many respects, better than either of them. For 
one thing, the authoress has acquired more skill in her 
craft, and this without losing the originality which made 
her so charming; and though the heroine of the present 
story is hardly as fascinating as “Molly Bawn,” in other 
respects we have an improvement. The type and paper of 
the volume are unexceptionable, and this is a great matter, 
when so many novels are printed so wretchedly, and in sueh 
fine type. Saving money, at the expense of the eye-sight, is 
after all, “ penny-wise and pound-foolish.”’ 


Woman's Wrong. By Mrs. Kiloart, 1 vol.,12mo. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson &, Brothers.—This is another of that ex- 
cellent “ Dollar Series,” the cheapest one of its kind and 
quality. The author is favorably known for her “ St. Bede's,” 
“The Curate’s Discipline,” etc., etc.; but the present story 
is altogether her best; and it has, moreover, a lofty aim. 
The novel, in fact, is an exposition, under the guise of fic- 
tion, of the gross injustice, which the law often deals out to 
a wife and mother, in enabling a cruel and vindictive hus- 
band to take from her the custody of her child. The tale, 
now before us, that sets this forth, is worked out with great 
power and originality. The volume is a handsome octavo, 
elegantly bound in cloth and gilt. 


Healthy Houses, By Fleming Jenkins, F. R. 8. Adapted to 
American Conditions by George E. Waring, Jr. 1 vol., 24mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—Whoever is about to build a 
house, whoever is about even to rent one, should get this 
little treatise. Proper drainage is beginning, at last, to be 

id y for the si t dwelling; for without 
it, diptheria and typhoid fever, to say nothing of milder dis- 
eases, will reign rampant. ‘Six illustrations make the un- 
derstanding of the letter-press more easy. 

The First Violin. By Jessie Forthergill. 1 vol.,12mo. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.—There is an originality about this 
story, which is quite refreshing, after the trite plots and 
re-hash of characters, which most recent fictions have 
displayed. The novel is, really, the best of the year. It 
has already passed through three editions in London, where 
it first appeared. The volume is very neatly printed in 
good, legible type. 

Elfora Of The Susquehanna. A Poem. By C. Harlow, 
M. D. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
The author, in a preface, informs his readers that this poem 
was written, excepting a few verses, more than forty years 
ago. It shows alike the fervor of youth, and the critical 
judgment of age, and we take pleasure in calling public 
attention to it. 

Designs In Outline In Art-Needlework. Second Series. By 
Lucretia P, Hale. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co. 
—In our May number, we noticed the first series of these 
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Adolph Streckfuss, By Mrs. A, L. Wisler. 1 vol., 12mo. } designs, and we can only say now, that the second is quite 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The good judgment } as valuable as its predecessor. The designs are full-size. 
with which Mrs, Wister selects the stories she translates is } The “ Cornflower,” for a cushion, is particularly elegant. 
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‘says, “The monthly Supplement is alone worth double the 
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“Perregson” AHEAD OF ALL.—That this magazine gives ; 
more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other, 
is the universal testimony of the press, Every month, we 
receive hundreds of notices to that effect. Says the Clinton 
(Ind.) Herald, “The last number is a magnificent one; its 
stories and fashion plates cannot be excelled.” Says the Le 
Roy (I.) Enterprise, “ Stands at the head of magazines of its 
¢elass,and grows in merit and popularity with each issue. 
At the low price at-which it is issued, no well-regulated family 
should. think of doing without it.” The Bath Oo, (Ky.) 
Reporter says, “ To call it handsome, hardly does justice to 
it; it is more than that; it is complete in every department, 
fashion plate, stories, receipts, patterns, etc.” The Frank- 
ford (Pa.) Gazette says, “A superb number; the book ; 
improves with each issue.” The Warsaw (N. Y.) Democrat 


wabteripGon price.” Finally, the Williamsport (Pa.) Banner 

the opini of all, by saying, “ Peterson’s is, by 
far, the best as well as the cheapest ladies’ magazine ever 
published.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at r b1 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 

Hearts are Caprurep by a beautiful complexion. All ¢ 
women know this, and if nature has denied it to them, it : 
s 
$ 








can be acquired by using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by every druggist in the United States. 

Tue Catatocur or Goon, yet cheap novels, published by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is unrivalled. Send for it, and 
select your summer reading. 

Wovnp You Pirase your wife, or sweetheart? Subscribe 
for “ Peterson.” You can do nothing she would like better. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Meprcat Borany—Or THe GaRpEN, Fretp anp Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VI.—Garpen PLANTS, CONCLUDED. 


XXIX.—Amaranthus Hypochondriacus: From a and ma- ¢ 
reim, not to fade, or unfading, and anthos, flower; Prince’s 
Feather. An annual plant, supposed to have been derived 
from tropical America; growing spontaneously to a limited 
extent in the Middle States, and cultivated in many of our 
gardens, on account of its deep-red colored flowers, in densely 
crowded spikes. 

This species of amarmth belongs toa family of very homely 
weeds, two or three of which are pests in gardens, unless 
the hoe is freely and continuously used. Thus, as in the 
family circle, we may have one bright flower, far superior to 
the others. Its leaves are possessed of some astringency, 
and may be used when a mild astringent is needed, It can, 
however, be dispensed with in domestic medicine. 

XXX.—Aquilegia Vulgaris—Colombine. From Aquila, an 
eagle, the spurs of the flowers somewhat resembling an 
eagle's claw. An annual plant, indigenous to Europe, but 
sometimes cultivated in our gardens as an unique ornamen- 
tal flower. It loves rocky, hill-side places. The whole 
plant has a disagreeable odor, and an unpleasant, bitterish 
taste. The entire plant has been used as a diuretic and di- 

horetic: in jaundice, small-pox, scurvy; and externally 
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asavulnerary. Being of the order Ranunculacem, most of 
which possess rather dangerous properties, it is both impru- 
¢ dent and unnecessary for mothers to use it for any purpose, 

XXXI—Qynara Scolymus—Garden Artichoke. Derived 
from the Greek, Kuin, Kunos,a dog: the spines resembling 
dogs’ teeth. It is indigenous in the south of Europe, also, 
but cultivated in our gardens as a culinary vegetable. Tho 
plant affords a good yellow dye orcolor. The leayes in infusion 
are diuretic, and have been used with advantage in dropsi- 
cal cases, a8 well as in rheumatic and neuralgic affections, 
If nothing else can be obtained by mothers, the use of this 
plant will, at least, do no harm, till more active remedies 
can be procured, or a physician obtained. 

XXXII.—Hyssopus—Hyssop; a native of Europe, likewise, 
but cultivated like basil, yme, etc., for culinary purposes, oras 
apot-herb. It is an agreeable aromatic, both in odor and in 
taste, when infused. This is a labiate plant, and is peren- 
nial; with violet-colored, small flowers, arranged in half 
vyerticillated, terminal, leafy spikes. It is a warm, gentle 
stimulant, and like the labiate plants generally, (the mints, 
etc.,) is used as a diaphoretic in hot infusion in colds, chronic 
catarrhs, etc., especially by old people, and those debilitated. 
It has no advantages over several plants previously 
enumerated. 

XXXIII.—Portulacca Oleracea—Pot-herb, Portulacca, or 
Common Purslane, A very frequent plant, which every gar- 
dener knows full well. It is very tenacious of life, and a 
vigorous grower. Pigs are very fond of its succulent stems, 
and some people boil them with meat, and eat them as 
greens. The plant possesses diuretic properties, is recom- 
mended for scurvy and in urinary complaints. 

XXXIV.—Capsella Bursa-Pastoris—Shepherd’s Purse. A 
cruciferous plant, to be seen growing everywhere, in fields, 
by the roadsides, and in gardens. 

The plant is bitter and pungent to the taste; somewhat 
astringent, and has been used with benefit in hematuria and 
other hemorrhages. It is considered anti-scorbutic and has 
been administered in humoral asthma, dropsy, etc. In 
rheumatism, the fresh herb, well-bruised, has been applied 
to the parts with relief. This concludes the consideration 
of garden plants. We will next treat of the most useful 
planis generally to be seen about the farm. 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Beppine AND Bep-Rooms.—For the first twelve or eigh- 
teen months, at least, baby is expected to share his parent’s 
bedroom. He should have a cradle or little crib, and be ac- 
customed to lie in it as soon after birth as possible; it is not 
healthy for him to lie in the “ big bed” with grown people, 
so therefore he should be accustomed, for part of the night 
at least, to sleep by himself. 

Of course, when he is very young, and the weather is very 
cold, especially if he is delicate, he must have a little graco 
given him, it is so hard to keep him warm enough, but as he 
grows older, or the weather warmer, he should be familiar- 
ized to his crib. 

When the mother retires to rest, she should make it an 
invariable practice to spend a few minutes, in making baby 
comfortable, no matter whether he is quiet and seemingly 
comfortable or not. Baby should be attended to, directly 
the mother goes in the room; let there be one routine which 
he will expect, and he will follow it cheerfully. He should 
be taken out of bed, and have everything clean and dry put 
upon him. If he is young enongh to be nursed frequently, 
give him his supper; he will then feel quite comfortable, 
and will be ready to go to bed again; his natural sleepiness 
will prevent him from caring or knowing whether his quar- 
ters are the ones he prefers or not. He will probably cry for 
“more” in an hour or two, and then it will be quite time 
enough for him to have his “cuddling” in mother’s bed, 
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Some children (they are few, we fear,) are put *o bed, and 
sleep quietly all night through ; others, from colic, coming 
teeth, etc., pass many weary, restless nights; of course it is 
not these exceptional cases that we are writing, but of the 
baby in ordinary health ; if well fed, and dry, and sufficiently 
warm, the mother may be sure that she has done all she 
could to make the baby comfortable, and that some childish 
ailment is the cause of his restlessness, if he is restless; but 
mothers who wilfully let their children lie in a state of dis- 
comfort, need not wonder at the disturbed nights they have 
—and deserve them. 

Baby must lie warm, but the coverings should not press 
too heavily upon him; his blankets should be large enough 
to“ tuck in” in cold weather, for the cold air creeps in 
under loose bed-clothes; a light, down quilt is an excellent 
covering for him, Let him lie as flatly-horizontal as possi- 
ble, his pillow being raised but a little bit above the rest of 
the bed, 

As soon as baby has outgrown his cradle, a larger crib or 
cot should: be procured for him. Brass cribs are now much 
used, as being cleanlier; but if those of wood are purchased, 
they should be of hard wood. Too much care cannot be 
taken to keep a child’s bed clean and healthy. 

For the bedding, it is an excellent plan to take a square 
of waterproof, or gum cloth, half a yard square, and three 
or four rather larger squares of blanket, cut from a good, 
old blanket that is no longer useful for a large bed, if such 
can be had. These are to be put under baby at napping 
times. They are easily washed, and easily dried. A fresh 
square can be used each time he is put to bed, thus keeping 
the latter clean and sweet. If the edges are cat-stitched, 
they make quite neat little articles of bedding. They save 
the pretty, fine cradle blankets, and are not at all unsightly ; 
indeed, they need not be seen, as they are intended to be 
placed exactly where baby most requires them; this simple, 
cleanly precaution, will save much unnecessary labor. Of 
course, the rubber cloth is laid directly on the crib-sheet, with 
the square of blanket over it, so that if accidents occur, they 
are removed, and the sheet still left clean. These two 
articles should not remain in the crib, except when needed 
for use. Some mothers always keep a piece of rubber cloth 
next to the mattress, to make sure that it will be well 
protected. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Sap-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsienrap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Petrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute oviginal puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~@& 


No. 17.—MoRRIS BOARD. 
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Ovrsipr Square: Top—Alterable. Bottom—Of the same 
weight. Left—A term of days. Right—A stenographer. 

Insipe Square: Top—A plant. Bottom—To wink. Left 
—Censure. Right—To exterminate. 

CenrraL Square: Top—A numeral. Botlom—Farewell. 
Ieft—A track. Right—A bird. 

Draconats: Top, left—Stop. Top, right—Show. Bottom, 
ieft—A thrust. Bottom, right—To perform. 
Providence, R. I. 
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No. 18.—HIDDEN AUTHORS. 
Would you dye Robert's coat green ? 
I caught a crab beside the seaside. 
One sou they gave the poor, and only one, 
“Go along, old Smith!” the driver cried. 
John, son of Mr. Smith, is dead. 
“Oh, ram, say, where are you going?” asked a fox. 
The birds chatter to Nellie all day long. 
Centre, N. H. Miss Krrrtre M. Briss. 
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No. 19.—1NcoMPLETE DIAMOND. 
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Add a complete word-square, and make a complete 
diamond. 


Boston, Mass, 


GazELLE.* 

No. 20.—cRO88-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in pear, but not in fruit. 

My second is in dress, but aot in suit. 

My third is in color, but not in dye, 

My fourth is in mine, but not in my. 

My fifth is in come, but not in go. 

My sixth is in parade, but not in show. 

My seventh is in sentence, but not in word. 

My whole is the name of a web-footed bird. 
Mount Sterling, Ky. M. C. M. 


Answers Next Month. 
ANSWERS TO PuzzLES In THE May Numoer. 
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Arabian Nights. 
No. 14. 
Ray, Fay, L. Raphael. 
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No. 16. 

1, Heart, heat. 2. Busy, buy. 3. Bray, bay. 4. Dance, 

dace. 5. Hotly, holy. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

Once more we ask correspondents to send no puzzles or 
answers on postal cards. 

We are daily in receipt of letters not fully prepaid, thus 
compelling us to pay double postage. In future, we shall 
receive no letters on which the postage is deficient. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

R@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ' 

DESSERTS. 

Sauce for Velvet Pudding.—The yolks of two eggs, one cup 
of white sugar, one tablespoonful of butter. Beat the eggs 
and all the other ingredients well, and add one cup of boil- 
ing milk. Then place it over the fire, and let it come to a 
boiling heat. Flavor with vanilla. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES AND JAMS. 

Fruits for Preserving should be gathered in very dry 
weather, and should be as :free from dust as possible. The 
usual proportion of sugar is one pound to every pound of 
fruit, but this quantity makes the jam too sweet for most 
tastes, and a lesser quantity will be found sufficient, if the 
fruit be well boiled before the sugar is added. Copper or 
brass preserving pans are the best kind to use, but they re- 
quire a great deal of care to keep clean. Jams should be 
kept in a dry, cool place; and, if properly made, will only 
require a small round of white paper, laid quite close, and 
to be tied down to exclude air and dust. If there be the 
least damp in the closet, dip the white ‘paper in brandy, tie 
them down as before, and look to them every two or three 
months. Boil them afresh on the least appearance of moul- 
diness or mildew. 

Ourrant Jelly—Mash your fruit with a wooden spoon, and 
squeeze the juice through your jelly bag. To every pint of 
juice allow a pound of white sugar. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, add a piece of isinglass, dissolved in warm water to 
clarify the jelly. A quarter of an ounce of isinglass to five 
pints of juice will be sufficient. Boil and skim it till a jelly 
is formed; then take it off the fire and put it in glasses 
while warm. The next day put brandy paper over them, 
and paste them. 

Black currant jelly is made in the same way, only it re- 
quires but three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pint of 
juice. 

Strawberry Jelly —Stem the strawberries, put them in a 
pan, and with a wooden spoon or potato-masher rub them 
fine. Put a sieve over a pan, and inside of the sieve spread 
a piece of thin muslin; strain the juice through this, and to 
a pint add one pound of sugar, with a quarter of an ounce of 
isinglass, dissolved in water, to every five pounds of sugar. 
When the sugar is dissolved; set the kettle over the fire and 
boil it till it isto a jelly. Pour it imto glasses while it is 
warm, and paste them when cold. 

Strawberry or Barberry Jam.—Take ripe, not over ripe, 
strawberries, pick them, and to every pound allow one 
pound of loaf sugar and. quarter pint of currant juice; 
pound the sugar, pour the currant juice upon it. Boil the 
strawberries for twenty minutes, stirring well with a 
wooden spoon. Add the sugar and currant juice, and boil 
together—on a trivet or. hot plate—for half an hour, 
carefully removing with a silver spoon all the scum as it 
rises, 





Strawberries Preserved Whole—Allow one pound and 
a-quarter of sugar, and the same proportion of currant juice, 
to every pound of fruit. Take a sixth part of tho straw- 
berries, mash, and then boil them with the sugar and juice 
till the sugar be quite melted; add the other strawberries, 
stir very carefully so as not to break them. Boil for half an 
» hour, skimming carefully all the time. 3 

Green Gooseberries, To Bottle—Top and tail the goose- 
berries, and then fill wide-mouthed bottles, shaking them 
down till no more can be put in; then tie down with damp 
(not wet) bladder, and place the bottles, surrounded by hay, 
in a boiler of cold water, over a slow fire; let them simmer 
till reduced about one third, then take the boiler off the 
fire, and let the bottles remain in it till quite cold. 


Cherry Jam.—Take picked and carefully sorted cherries, 
and to every pound allow one-half pound to three-quarters 
pound of sugar, according to taste and the dampness of the 
season ; stone the fruit, and boil carefully, stirring for half 
an hour, then add the sugar, boil and skim for another half 
hour, and just before it is done, add some of the blanched 
and split kernels or a few drops of ratafia. 

Cherry Jam.—This is better when made of fine morella 
cherries. Wash the cherries, and put them on to stew with 
a gill of water to a pound of fruit. When perfectly tender, 
pass them through a colander to extract the stones. Toa 
pound of the pulp add a pound of sugar, when the sugar is 
dissolved put it over the fire, and boil it to a smooth paste, 

Green Gooseberry Jam.—Allow one pound of loaf sugar to 
every pound of picked fruit. Boil the sugar to candy 
height—or five minutes after it is thoroughly dissolved— 
skimming carefully, then add the gooseberries, and boil 
them for three-quarters of an hour, stirring with a wooden 
spoun all the time. 

Red Gooseberry Jam.—Take the rough, hairy gooseberries, 
and to every pound of picked fruit allow three-quarters 
pound of loaf sugar. Boil the gooseberries with a little 
water or red currant juice, stirring well for one hour; add 
the sugar, and boil again for forty minutes, skimming and 
stirring all the time. 

Pineapple Jelly is made on the same principle as any other 
sweet jelly, only the syrup is boiled with the pineapple cut 
in slices for a short time, when it is strained, and poured 
into a saucepan, to boil again before putting into the jelly 
bag. 

Strawberry Jam—Put together equal weights of fruit 
and sugar, mash all well, put it into a preserving kettle, 
and boil it about twenty minutes. While it is warm put it 
in jars, and paste it when cold. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Watgine-Dress oF BLACK GRENADINE, MADE 
Over Brack S$11K; the skirt is trimmed with black silk at 
the bottom, beneath which a narrow knife-plaiting of green 
silk is seen; the deep basque is also trimmed with black 
silk ; the whole dress is ornamented with bows of green and 
pink ribbon. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with pink roses, 
and green ribbon. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress or Buve Lawn, ror A Youne 
Lavy; the front of the skirt is laid in kilt-plaits ;,the bot- 
tom is wuffled; the basque is cut in deep points in front 
over a vest, and not so deep in the back; the sleeves are 
three-quarters long, and the whole is ornamented with 
white embroidery. 

Fra. 11.—Evenrnc-Dress or WHITE ALBATROSS, OR Fine 
Frencu Buxtin@; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
flounces of the material, with loops of ribbon interspersed ; 
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above the upper flounce is a quilting of pink ribbon; tho 
front of the dress is trimmed with alternate folds of pink 
silk and Albatross, and is edged with a full ruching of 
pinked silk ; these folds meet high up at the back, and fall in 
two ends on the skirt; the waist is a deep cuirass-basque, 
cut square in front, and trimmed with lace, 

Fig. 1v.—Carrcace-Dress or Maize-CoLoReD AND WHITE 
Srrirep GRENADINE; the skirt is made long, and is trimmed 
with maize-colored silk. and black lace; the mantilla is 
trimmed to correspond. Straw. bonnet, trimmed with 
maize-colored ribbon and poppies. 


. Fie. v.—Hovse-Dress or Licut Biur AnD WHITE STRIPED 
QRGanvy; one side of the front of the skirt is trimmed with 
alternate ruffies of plain, blue and of white organdy; the 
plain, blue organdy also forms a knife-plaited ruffle around 
the bottom of the train; the left side of the front of the 
skirt is simply gathered; a blue organdy vest is worn with 
the. basque-waist, and the dress is trimmed with white 
vembroidered edge, and bows of blue and red ribbon. 

Fie. v1.—W avkinc-Dress oF Licut Brve PercaLe, WoRN 
Over A Dark Bive Percare; the under-skirt has a deep, 
box-plaited ruffle; the over-dress is a rather loose-fitting 
polonaise, belted at the waist, and fastened diagonally from 
the waist down; the yoke, (which is only simulated,) the 
trimming on the skirt and sleeves is of the dark blue per- 
cale, with a light blue percale ruffle, 

Fic. vir.—CarrraGeE-Dress or Licnt GREEN AND WHITE 
Srrirep Lawn; the bottom of the skirt is a broad bias ruffle 
of the lawn; the skirt, mantilla and sleeves are trimmed 
with bands of fi d lawn and torchon, or Breton lace. 

Fie. viu.—Dinner-Dress or Licut Vioter Sik, made 
with a train and finished around the bottom with a knife- 
plaited ruffle; the over-dress, collar and cuffs are of a thick, 
violet grenadine of a much darker shade; the bottom of the 





grenadine dress is trimmed with two rows of silk fringe to 
match in color, 


Fie. rx.—Morninc-Dress or Wuite Narysoox, trimmed 
with two ruffles and a row of embroidery around the bottom. 
The very long jacket is trimmed with an embroidered ruffle 
around the bottom, and a very broad band of English em- 
broidery down the front; the sleeves and collar are also 
trimmed with embroidery. 

Fic. x.—Waxkine-Dress, Mave or Gray Buntixe, for a 
young girl; full in the skirt at the back, but plain in front; 
the deep jacket is plaited back and front, and confined at 
the waist by a gray silk sash, tied at the side, at the back, 


Fic. x1.—Hoyse-Dress of Brack Gauze; the sleeves are 
short, with two deep ruffles of the gauze, with white organdy 
ruffles below; the scarf fichu is rather large, is made of soft 
India muslin, and trimmed with Valenciennes lage. 


Generat Remarxs.—In addition to our many other 
fashions, we give also a fichu, suitable to wear with a dinner- 
dress, or an evening-dress; it is made of Spanish blonde, and 
is trimmed with Spanish blonde lace; the short sleeves are 
trimmed with the same lace; the ends of the fichu are long 
and tie on the skirt at the back; the second fichu can also 
be worn with a dinner or evening-dress, but is more suitable 
for an older person, as it is made of Irish guipure lace; this 
fichu ties in front. The hat is of white straw, and quite 
coarse; in the front of the crown is a bow of pale blue rib- 
bon; the brim is lined with black velvet, and trimmed with 
ruby-red roses mixed with grass. The other bonnet is of 
Tuscan straw, which is quite yellow; it is trimmed with 
gold-colored satin ribbon, and a, bow of straw braid at the 
back. The new style of dressing the hair is very simple, 
but is only suited to youthful faces, and to those who have 
very beautifully-shaped heads; the hair is drawn loosely 
back, and a waved fringe falls over the forehead; at the 
back, the hair is arranged in a loose torsade, and fastened 
with a shell comb, 





The Pompadour patterns of many colored flowers on white, 

light-colored or black grounds are the newest style, but as 
we said last month, are not as becoming as materials of one 
color; these dresses also require to be made in the newer 
style, with panniers, or in something of the Dolly Varden 
style, so very popular several years ago. Panniers are grad- 
ually being more popular, but as yet are by no means ex- 
clusively worn; the polonaise and tight-clinging dress is too 
becoming to many figures to be easily abandoned. But it is 
almost impossible to say what is the fashion at present, so 
much depends on the individual taste, which may be modi- 
fied by a few general rules. The pannier is also growing 
larger on the hips, and is brought higher up at the back; 
this style is particularly handsome for tall, slender persons, 
on an evening or trained dress. Some of the imported 
French dresses haye the panniers lined with thin crinoline 
to make them stand out more. The waists of dresses must, 
of course, follow the shape of the skirts somewhat, and with 
the pannier, the waist has only a small basque at the sides 
and back, if the pannier is worn high up. Some basqne 
waists are cut very long and full, and are then caught back 
in plaits, rather high in the middle of the back, thus form- 
ing pamniers. 
- But the waists of dresses are of an endless variety; sonfe 
are heart-shaped in front, some square, with others vests are 
worn ; some have deep basques, some have coat-shaped backs, 
and some are made to be worn with belts only; all depends 
on the individual fanco. For batiste, linen, organdy or lawn 
dresses, a waist with some fulness is generally preferred, 
though many think them not as dressy as the more regu- 
larly made basques, 

The Scarf Mantle seems to.be most popular for summer 
wear, and it is very generally made of the material of the 
dress, though many think that black silk or lace mantles 
are preferable, as they do not become “ stringy,” as a thinner 
material would do. 

Bonnets are of a8 many styles as there are tastes; some are 
quite large, with a poke front; others small, of the cottage 
shape; and some are very much trimmed, whilst some of the 
most stylish have but little trimming. 

The Hair is gradually growing more simple in its manner 
of arrangement; less false hair is worn, and it is usually 
dressed lower at the back, Though this is not always 
becoming. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Lirtie Grex’s Dress or BLUE AND WHITE CHECKED 
Gixcuam; itis half tight-fitting, and is finished with a 
deep plaiting, piped at both edges with a blue cambric; 
there is a double row of buttons to the waist; the pockets, 
cuffs, and revers’ over the chest, are of the plain, biue 
cambric, 

Fic. 11.—Youne Grrr’s Dress or Gray Curntz; there isa 
plaiting of the chintz around the bottom of the skirt, anda 
band of plain, light blue chintz, trimmed with braid, crosses 
the front of the skirt; the blouse-bodice has a yoke, and is 
confined around the waist by a band and buckle; the large, 
double collar and cuffs are of the plain, light blue chintz, 
trimmed with braid; the back of the skirt falls in three 
puffs. We have seen Indienne red used in the place of the 
blue chintz, and the effect was charming. Grey hat, and 
feathers, the brim lined with blue. 

Fig. 11.—Youne Grri’s Dress or Pink aND WHITE 
Sreirep Camscic; the skirt has a plaiting ornamented with 
torchon lace and insertion; loose polonaise, buttoned down 
the front, and confined by a waistband; the open neck of 
the bodice and the half-short sleeves are trimmed with 
torchon lace. White straw hat, trimmed with pink silk 
and brown wing. 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR 18791! IT IS STILL IN TIME!! 


——.< 4~tm 
> 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Y= THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL.=sq 
SE SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER! The new feature, which was so opu- 


lar in 1878, of a SUPPLEM 
every number, containing a full-sized sheet, for a polonaise, cloak, mantle, coat, waist, or 
some other article ofa y’s, or child’s dress, will be continued in 1879. Every woman is thus 
enabled, if a Subscriber to “Peterson,” to cut out her own dresses, and her children’s, without 
the aid of a mantua-maker, These patterns are worth twice the subscription price.-@a 











“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1000 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 12 colored patterns; 12 th colored fashions ; and about 900 wood engravings—and all 
this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or from one to two dollars less than periodicals of its class, It is a magazine 


of literature and art as well as fashion, and combines more, for a less price, than any other. It is, emphatically, 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES! 


A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE,—The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published 
anywhere. Mrs. Ann §, Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Rebecca Harding Davis, J. G. 
Austin, Marietta Holley, Jeanie T. Gould, Lucy H. Hooper, &c., &c., are regular contributors, Also, the author of 
“The Second Life,” the author of “ Josiah Allen’s Wife,” &c., &c., besides all the other best female writers of America, 
New Wairers, when of first-rate merit, are continually being added. In addition to the shorter stories, there will 
be given, in 1879, Five Original Copyrighted Novelets: “Tus TracEepy or TrevrLan,” by Ann 8, Stephens, “ Miss 
Durarer,” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, “It Never Dip Run Smoorn,” By Jane G. Austin, “Tigzan ANN’s SUMMER 
Tarp,” by the author of “ Josiah Allen’s Wife,” and Lirrie Moccasin,” by Frank Lee Benedict. 

A MAGAZINE OF ART.—“ Peterson” is unrivalled among American periodicals in this respect. The Pub- 
lisher challenges a comparison between its 


SPLENDID STEREL BNGRAVINGS, 


And the inferior engravings, chiefly wood, that appear elsewhere. Its steel plates are after Knauss, Meyer von Bremen, 
Comte Calix, Bougereau, Edmund Frere, Doré, &c., &c. “ Peterson's,” is the only magazine that gives, engraved on steel, 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 


A MAGAZINE OF FASHION,—“ Peterson” has no equal for its fashions. Its superb, double-sized Paris 
colored plates are printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the highest style of art. Patterns of the newest 
bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., Ly Aer in each number. Also the snag my variety of children’s dresses. 
Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY D ESSES, in Calico, Delaine, &c. You do not know how to dress till you 


see * Peterson.” 


COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc. 


COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, &c.,—each of which at a retail 


store would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these patterns, RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, 


articles on THE FLOWER GARDEN, WINDOW GARDENING, ETIQUETTE, EQUESTRIANISM, and everything 
interesting to ladies, 


. TERMS. ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free, . . TWO DOLLARS! 


REDUCED PRICES TO CLUBS. 


A LARGE STEEL ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM.—For 
2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 83.50 ge of — two ry ro send ie of id su- 
perb steel engraving, (20x HRIST Buessine Litriz 
8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.50 CHILDREN,” postage free, to the person getting mp bo = 

} free " AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either 
7 poe a year, (postage rood = a these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga- 
opies, one year, (postage y r. zine, gratis, for the year 1879, postage free, to the person 

10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 14.00 gettingup the club. 

ies, 8.0 BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND THE ENGRAVING 
; hat eg pen tern Geedens dee o rod FOR PREMIUMS.—For cither of these clubs, we will send 


both an extra copy of the Magazine, for a year, postage free, 
12 Copies, cne year, (postage free,) 17.00 to the person getting up the club, and also a copy of any 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 21.00 one of our superb premium pictures, postage free. 


In Remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 


Address, post-paid, CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


4X Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














